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SRCT. 4 
A general Account of BARBARY. 


ARBARY is ſituated between 11 

degrees welt, and 30 degrees eaſt 

B & longitude, and between 28 and 37 

©-aY degrees of north latitude. Its 

| greateſt length, from eaſt to weſt, 

15 about 2500 miles ; and its greateſt breadth, 

from ſouth to north, is about miles. It is 

| 2 by = Mediterranean Sea, o_ di- 
_ vides it from Europe, on the north; by E 

on the caſt; by Biledulgerid, on the 22 

by the Atlantic Ocean, on the weſt. 


This vaſt tract of country, comprehended 
under che common name of Barbary, is diſtin- 
guiſhed into the following five kingdoms, or 
ſtates: 1. The kingdom of Barca, the chief 
city of which is Dorca. 2. The kingdom of 
Az Tripoli, 
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Tripoli. with its chief city of the ſame name. 
3- The kingdom of Tunis, with its chief city 
of the ſame name. 4. The kingdom of Algiers, 
containing the cities of Algiers, Tremeſan, 
Oran, Burgia, and Conſtantina; and 5. The 
empire of Morocco, divided into the kin 
af Fez, the chief cities of which are Fez and 
Mequinez ; and the kingdom of Morocco, with 
its chief city of the ſame name. | 


The principal mountain in theſe 5 is | 
mount 1 — which runs the whole 1 of 
Barbary, from eaſt to weſt, and parts it from 
Biledulgerid. This mountain abuts into the 
Weſtern Ocean, which divides the weſtern from 
the eaſtern continent, and is from mount Atlas 
called the Atlantic Ocean. The antient poets 
have ſuppoſed that this mountain ſuſtained the 
world; whence we ſee Atlas with the world on 
his ſhoulders; and a geographical deſcription 
of the globe is commonly called an Atlas. | 


There are few rivers in Barbary ; the chief 
river is the Mulvia, which riſes in the deſarts, 
and running from ſouth to north, divides Mo- 
Tocco from the kingdom of Algiers, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Mediterranean Sea. 


Barbary is, next to Egypt, the moſt fruitful, + 
trading, and populous part of Africa, though 
Barca is ſcarce any thing elſe but a parched 
barren deſart, with very little water; there 
being only ſome ſmall ſpots near villages, which 
afford a little corn and a few dates, whereof the 

| natives 
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492 | 
natives exchange a ſmall quantity with their 
neighbours for ſheep and camels. The foil of 
Tunis is-generally fruitful towards the weſt, but 
very poor towards the eaſt for want of water; and 
that part of Tripoli contiguous to Tunis is to- 
lerably fertile. Algiers is very mountainous 
towards the Mediterranean ; but both hills and 
vallies, where they are cultivated, abound in 
corn, dates, almonds, elives, figs, grapes, and 
other fruits. The country of Fez and Mo- 
rocco is finely diverſified with mountains and 
vaſt extended plains, moſt of them ſufficiently 
fruitful, and pretty well inhabited: though in 
many parts, as well as the reſt of Barbary, it is 
dry, ſandy, and barren. 


SECT; 
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Af particulay Account of the moſt cuvions natural 
Productiom of Barbary, in the Animal, Vege- 


ANIM AL S. 


O F all the animals of Barbary, the Lion, 
uſually called the King of Bealts, ſeems to 
merit our firſt attention. his noble creature, 
which rules with a tyrannical empire over the 
inhabitants of the woods and deſarts, has a 
head very large, and not at all proportioned to 
his body. He has a thick flattiſh noſe, a very 
wide mouth, red fiery eyes, hollow, and look- 
ing ſome what awry. His neck is adorned with 
a tine ſhagged mane, but the lioneſs wants this 
ornament. He has a long tail, very ſtron 
legs, and each of his fore feet has five diſtin 


claws, the hinder but four, all crooked, ſharp, 
and exceeding hard. The hair of ſome lions | 


is curled, of others lank and thin, and always 
of a dunniſh colour; for thoſe who pretend 
there are black, white, and red lions, are groſs- 
Iy miſtaken, none ſuch being to be found, ex- 
cept thoſe which owe their birth to heraldry or 


painting. The roaring of the lion is frigheful, | 


and 
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and every beaſt dreads his approach; but not- 

- withſtanding all his courage and fierceneſs, it 

is ſaid, that he himſelf trembles at the crowing 

of a cock. He is of a very ſavage nature, 

f preying upon other animals, chiefly the wild 
, W 


: hich yet, as Dr. Shaw informs us, hath 
| ſometimes been known to defend itſelf with ſo 
much bravery, that the victory has inclined to 
neither ſide, the carcaſſes of them both hav: 
been found lying dead together, all in gore 
mangled to pieces. 


f 


the 
lions have ſo little courage, that they can ſeize 
upon their prey, and reſcue it out of their jaws. 
| But theſe are very rare, it oftner 
falling out, that lions devour women as well as 
men, for want of other creatures. Fire is what 


dogs, and the noiſe themſelves make all night 
long, it frequently happens, that a lion will 


leap into the midſt of an ineloſure, and bring 
out along with him a ſheep or a goat. If theſe 
ravages are repeated, the Arabs take notice 
where the lion enters, and there dig a pit, 

covering 


| 
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covering it over ſlightly with reeds, or ſmall 
branches of trees, into which he falls and is | 
taken. 


7 


The hunting of the lion, according to Dr. 1 


Shaw, is in ſome reſpects like the method of 
taking elephants heretofore deſcribed. On this | 
occaſion a whole diſtrict is ſummoned ob. . 
pear, who, forming themſelves into a circle, | 
incloſe a ſpace of three, four, or five miles in 
compaſs, according to the number of people 
and quality of the ground that is pitched upon 
to be the ſcene of action. The footmen ad- 
vance firſt, ruſhing into the thickets with their 
dogs and ſpears to put up the e; whilſt | 
the horſemen, keeping a little behind, are al- 
ways ready to charge, as ſoon as the wild beaſt 
makes a ſally. Thus they proceed, ſtill con- | 
tracting their circle, till they all at laſt either | 
cloſe in together, or meet with fomething to 
divert them. This ſort of paſtime is ſometimes 
— agreeable ; for different kinds of = 
| being by this means driven toyether, - | 
dom fail of having chaſes after hares, jackals, 
hyenas, and other creatures, as well as the lion. | 
But this ſport is frequently attended with fatal 
accidents ; for it is a common obſervation, that 
when the lion perceives himſelf in danger, nay | 
ſometimes the very moment he is rouſed, he 
will ſeize directly upon the perſon that is neareſt 
to him, and, rather than quit his hold, ſuffer 

himſelf to be cut to pieces. | 
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We have already taken ſome notice of the 
Jackal, which creature, as well as the Siyah 
Ghuſh, or Black- eared Cat, is ſuppoſed to be 


the lion's provider; but our author thinks it 


may be doubted whether there be any ſuch 
friendly intercourſe between ſuch different ani- 
mals. In the night-time indeed, theſe, like 
other kinds of beaſts, are prowling after ſuſte- 
nance ; and when the ſun riſes, and the lion 
betakes himſelf to his den, both the Siyah 


| Ghuſh and the Jackal have been ſeen gnawing 


ſuch carcaſſes as the lion is ſuppoſed to have 
fed upon the _ before. This, and the 
E noiſe which the Jackal is often 

eard to make with the lion, are the only cir- 
cumſtances Dr. Shaw is acquainted with in fa- 
vour of the vulgar opinion. 


The Jackal yelps every night about the 
gardens and villages, feeding upon roots, fruit, 
and carrion. Mr. Ray ſuppoſes it to be the 
aureus of the antients ; but what Oppian 
deſcribes as ſuch, is a creature of much more 
ferocity. _ 


Next to the lion, among the quadrupeds 
of a leſs tameable nature, we ps to — 
tion the Panther, whoſe ſkin is of a yellow 
colour, beautifully marked with round black 
ſpots, his hair ſhort and moſly, and who is 

ought to equal, if not exceed the lion in its 
ſavage qualities. This creature is very ſwift, 

and 


- * Notwithſtanding the natural ferocity of the 
lon, ſome authors give us inſtances of its generous 


| [ 12 ] 

and attacks both men and beaſts ; but his uſual 
method of ſeizing his prey, is jumping upon 
it by ſurprize. His tongue is rough as a 
file, and his ſkin is in great requeſt for its 
beauty, and bears a large price, being not very 
common. The female Panther, like the lioneſs, 


has two rows of nipples, giving ſuck to three, 


ſometimes four or five whelps at a time. The 
Arabs ſay, that when the young ones breed 
their teeth, they are ſeized with a fever, which 


generally carries off three out of four; and 
that this is the reaſon why their numbers at} 


Preſent are ſo inconſiderable. But whether 


this is owing to ſuch a diſeaſe, to a greater 


diſperſion of the Arabs, or to the eaſier way 
of killing them ſince the invention of fire-arms, 


it is certain, ſays our author, there would be 


great difficulty at preſent to procure a fiftieth 
part of the number of wild beaſts that Africa 


and grateful temper. Father Mainbourg, in his 


Hiftory of the Cro:ſades, tells us of a gentleman that 


had delivered a lion from a monttrous ſerpent, 


which had twiſted itſelf round the body of that 


animal, and would have ſtung him to death if the 
gentleman had not killed it with his ſpear. The 
lion, ſenſible of the kindneſs done him, accom- 


panied his benefactor like a dog during his ſtay in 


the Holy Land; and when he embarked for Eu- 
rope, the maſter of the ſhip refuſing to take the 
lion on board, he fwam after the ſhip till his 
ſtrength being exhauſted, he was drowned. But 


our readers will not expect we ſhould vouch for che 


truth of ſtories of this nature. 
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11 
may be ſuppoſed to have furniſhee in the time 
of the antient Romans. | 


There is an animal in Barbary called Faadh, 
which agrees with the leopard in being ſpot- 
ted, but differs in other reſpects; for the ſkin 
is not only of a deeper colour, but much 
coarſer ; neither is the creature itſelf of ſo kerce 
a nature: however, the Arabs imagine it to 
be a ſpurious offspring between a hon and a 
leopardeſs. It feeds upon carrion, ſometimes 
upon roots and herbs, and muſt be in great 
neceſſity if ic attacks a ſheep or goat. It can 


therefore hardly be taken for the Cerva- 


rius of the antients, which 1s deſcribed to be 
2 much fiercer creature. | | 


There are two other animals of thi country 
marked like a leopard, but their ſpots are of a 


darker colour, and the fur ſomewhat longer 


and ſofter. The one is of the cat-kind, about 
a third leſs than a full-grown leopard, and 
Dr. Shaw thinks it may be taken for a ſpecies 
of the lynx, or rather for the lefſer panther ot 
Oppian. The other has a {mall pointed head, 
with ſuch teeth, feet, &c. as ſhew it to be of 
the weaſel kind. It has a round flender body, 
about a foot Jong ; and its tail is — 
marked with a ſucceſſion of black and white 
ring lets. 


The Horſe, ſays our author, formerly the 
glory and diſtinguiſhing badge of Numidia, 
bath of late years very much degenerated in 

Vor. XIII. B Bar- 


[ 14 ] | 
Barbary ; or rather the Arabs have been dif. 
couraged from breeding up a ſine race, which 
they were ſure would one time or other fall 
into the hands of the Turkiſh officers. A va- 
Juable and well - taught Barbary horſe, beſides 
the ſuppoſed quality of never lying down, and 
of ſtanding ſtill when the rider drops his bridle, 
is to have a long pace, and to ſtop ſhort, if re- 
quired, in a full career. No other motions © 
are practiſed or admired in that country, it 
being reckoned very impolite among the Arabs, 
to trot or amble. But how much fſoever the 
Barbs may have formerly been eſteemed, at 
youe the Doctor tells us the. Egyptian horſes 
ave deſervedly the preference of all others for 
ſize and beauty, the ſmalleſt of them being 
uſually ſixteen hands high, and all of them 
maped, according to their phraſe, like the an- 
telope. | | 
Among other obſervations relating to the 
kingdoms of Algicrs and Tunis, our author 
mentions this remackable particular, namely, 
that a gelding or a weather is rarely if ever 
known in thoſe countries; for ſuch males of 
ſheep, or of the black cattle, as are more than 
ſufficient for the preſervation of the ſpecies, | 
| have only their teilicles ſqueezed or diſcom- | 
poſed when they are about three months old; 
the Mahometants account it an act of cruelty | 
to caſtrate any creatures except thoſe of their 
own ſpecies. 
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Let us now take a view of ſome of the 
moſt curious birds of Barbary, as they are de- 
ſcribed by the learned traveller, we have fo 
often mentioned. A remarkable animal of 
the feathered tribe is the Houbaara, which i 
as big as a capon, and its body of a longer 
ſhape. It frequents the confines of the deſarts. 
and feeds upon little ſhrubs and inſects. The 
body is of a light dun or yellowiſh colour, in- 
terſperſed all over with little brown marks ; 
but the larger feathers of the wing are black, 
having each of them a white ſpot near the 
middle. Thoſe of the neck are whitiſh with 
black ſtreaks, but are chiefly remarkable for 
their length, and for being erected when it is 
attacked or provoked. Its bill is about an 
inch and a half long, flat, like that of the 
ſtarling; and its legs agree in ſhape, and in 
the want of the hinder toe, with thoſe of the 
buſtard. Nothing can be more entertaining, 
adds the Doctor, than to ſee this bird purſued 
by the hawk, and what various ftratagems it 


makes uſe of in order to eſcape its enemy. 


There is a bird called by the Arabs the 
Boo-onk, or Long Neck, becauſe in walking 
and ſearching for food, it throws out its neck 
ſeven or eight inches. It is of the bittern kind, 
ſomewhat leſs than the Japwing, having ſhort 
and ſlender legs, of a green colour. Its bill 
is hkewite green, three inches long, and in 
ſhape reſembling that of a ſlork. The neck, 
breaſt, and belly are of a light yellow, but 
and upper _ of the wings are 

2 


, 


* 


16 J | 
of a jet black. The tail is ſhort, and the 
feathers of the neck are long and ſometimes | 
ſtreaked with white. | 


The Ox-Bird, which is about the ſize of a a 
curlew, is very beautiful, being all over of 2 
milk- white colour, except the bill and legs, 
which are of a fine red. It generally feed< in 
the meadows, along with cattle ; but its fleſh 
is not ſavoury, and ſoon corrupts. 


PP 


They have a ſpecies of Thruſh in Barbary, 
which is juſtly admired for the richneſs of its 
plumage. The head, neck, and back are of 
a fine light green, the wings of a lark-colour, | 
the breaſt white, and ſpotted like the thruih's, 
the rump of an elegant yellow, and the ends of 
the feathers of the wings and tail are tipped 
with the ſame colour. This bird is not very 


common, appearing only in the ſummer- 
months, when figs are in ſeaſon. | 


The Capſa Sparrow, ſo called from a city of | 
that name in Tunis, is a curioſity that deſerves 
gur notice as much as any other of this kind. 
It is about as big as the common houſe-ſpar- | 
row, and is frequent in the date-villages to the 
weſtward of the Lake of Marks. The colour 
of it is like that of a lark, except on the breaſt, 
which is ſomewhat lighter, and ſhines like a 
pigeon's. But what this bird is admired for, 
is its exceeding ſweet and melodious note, in- 

fnitely preferable, ſays Dr. Shaw, to that of 
the Canary bird or nightingale. On this ac- 
| a | 
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count ſeveral attempts have been made to bring 
it to Kairoan, and other parts of the country; 
but it has been — — 1 of ſo delicate 
a nature, as to languiſh and pine away upon 
being removed from its native climate. 


The Rhaad or Safzaf is a 4 bird, 
of which there are two ſpecies in Barbary, the 
ſmaller whereof is as big as an ordinary pullet, 
but the larger is about the ſize of the Houbaara, 
different alſo from the leſſer in having a black 
head, with a tuft of dark blue feathers im- 
mediately below it. Each ſpecies of them has 
a white belly, the back and wings of a buft- 
colour ſpotted with brown, the tail lighter, 
but marked all along with tranſverſe ſtreaks of 
black. The word Rhaad _—_ _ 
the nage of the country, and is ſuppoſed 
to 2 given to this bird from the noiſe 
it makes, like our partridges, in ſpringing from 
the ground; as Safsaf, the other name, ex- 

es the beating of the air, when the bird 1s 
got upon the wing. 


Another bird of the gregarious kind is called 
the Kitawiah, which, like the Rhaad, wants 
the hinder toe, and frequents the moſt barren 

arts of Barbary, as the Rhaad does the more 
tile parts of the country. In ſize and ſhape it 
relembles a dove, and, like ſome birds of that 
kind, has ſhort feathered feet. Its body is of 
a hvid colour, with black ſpots ; the belly is 
blackiſh, and upon the throat there is the figure 
of a half moon in a beautiful yellow. Each 
feather of the tail has a white ſpot at the ex- 

| | B Bo tremity, 
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tremity, and the middle one is longer than the | 


reſt, and pointed. The fleſh is of the ſame 
colour with that of the Rhaad, and is not of an 
agreeable flavour, but of eaſy digeſtion. 


Among the more curious birds of Barbary, 
we may add to the Eagle kind, ſays our author, 


the Karaburno, an aſh-coloured hawk, about 


the bigneſs of our buzzard, with a black bill, 


yellow ſhort feet, the back of a bluiſh colour, 


the pinions of the wings black, with a whitiſh 
tail and belly. | 


They have a kind of Water-Hen in Bar- 


bary, with a white ſpotted wing, and dark 


yon ſeet. It is leſs than a plover, has a black 


ill, an inch and a half long, the belly and 


breaſt of a dark-brown colour, and the back 


ſtill darker. The rump is white below, and 


variegated above with black and white ſtreaks. | 


j 


Another bird or two may ſuffice for a ſpeci- | 


men of the fowls of Barbary, amongſt which 
our author takes notice of a fort of Shoveler, 
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of the bigneſs of a wigeon. It has red feet, a 


broad flat bill, black, and armed with teeth ; 


its breaſt, belly, and head, are of an iron- 


colour, and upon each wing there are three 
| ſpots of blue, white, and green, contiguous 
to each other. 
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There is another kind of Shoveler ſomewhat | 
larger than the former, but with a leſs bill, a 
reddith neck, and a head adorned with a apr” , 
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tuft of tawny feathers. It has a white belly, 
but the back is diverfified with ſtreaks of black 
and white alternately. The feathers of the 
tail are pointed, and thoſe of the wings have 
each of them a black and white ſpot contiguous 
to each other. The extremity of. the bill 1s 
lack, and the feet are bluer than thoſe of the 
wigeon. | | 


As to animals of the lizard and ſerpent kind, 
molt of thoſe which have been deſcribed in the 
account of Egypt, are common in ſeveral parts 
of Barbary, particularly the Thaibanne, a large 
ſerpent, of whoſe ſkin Dr. Shaw ſays, he has 
ſeen purſes made, which were four inches or 
more in diameter. 


The Zurreike is another ſerpent common in 
the deſarts. which is uſually about fifteen inches 
long. of a ſlender body, and remarkable, as 
the. name ſeems to imply, for darcing itſelf 
along with great ſwiftneſs ; which makes Dr. 
Shaw's conjeQure, of its being the Faculus of 
the ancients, not improbable. 


Bat the moſt malignant of this claſs of ani- 
mals is the Leffah, which is of a leſs uniform 
turn of body than the ſerpent laſt deſcribed, 


and ſeldom above twelve inches in length. 


The Torrida Dip/as of Lucan anſwers very well 
bath to the name, which ſignifies to burn, and 
the venomous quality of this ſerpent. 


The 


i 


© 2? | 
The Taitah is another ſpecies of ſerpent, 
between which and the Leffah, the Arabs fay, | 
there is the ſame antipathy as naturaliſts have 
long ago aſũgned between the chameleon and 
the viper; and that a drop of clammy juice let 
fall by the Taitah upon the Leffah, will throw | 
the latter into ſuch convulſions as are attended 
with almoſt immediate death, 


Of # 


that denomination, occurred to Dr. Shaw in 
thoſe parts of Africa he travelled in, but ſuch 
as have been already deſcribed by naturaliſts. 
The moſt curious ſpecies of the Butterfly kind 
is near four inches from the extremity of one 
wing to that of the other, being all over beau- 
tifully ſtreaked with murrey and yellow. The 
edges of the lower wings indeed are to be 
excepted, which are indented, and terminate | 
in a narrow ay an inch long, bordered with 
yellow in an elegant manner. What adds to 
1 a ſpot of a carnation colour near 


Few ſpecies of inſects, and ereatures under | 


The rareſt kind of the Adder-bolt is one | 
with a broad tail, of a ruſty colour, three or 
four inches in length, and the wings bright | 


| 
: 
| 
b 


and ſpotted : but there is another, ſays the 


Doctor, of the ſame ſize, with a body more | 
_ Cylindrical, and differing little in form from 
the common locuſt. | 


A Beetle with one horn, of the colour and 
ze of a cheſnut, is a ſpecies to be met with, | 
but 
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1 
but the leaſt frequent of any. Its head is 
notched round, or indented, and its feet broad, 
like thoſe of the mole - cricket. Eee 


Amongſt the ſpecies of Locuſts to be found 
in Barbary, our author mentions one of three 
inches in length, of a brown colour, with the 


fore legs armed with ſtrong horny claws. Ano- 
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ther ſort, of the ſame fize, and of the cucul- 
lated kind, has its upper wings ſtreaked with 
a light green, and the membranaceous ones 
chequered with fleſh-colour, brown, and ſcar- 


let. There is a third ſpecies about two inches 


long, with beautiful green wings, whoſe chief 
characteriſtics are two antennz, which pro- 
ject from the forehead like a couple of fea- 
thers. 


We have already given an account of Lo- 
euſts in general: but to what has been ſaid on 
that ſubject, it may not be amiſs to ſubjoin 
what Dr. Shaw has related concerning thoſe 
devouring inſets. Thoſe which the 
faw in — in 1724 and 1725, were & 

an our common grafſh „ having 
brown ſpotted wings, with 2 bodies 
of a bright yellow. The wind having been 


ſome time ſoutherly, they firſt appeared to- 


wards the end of March; and in the middle 
of April their numbers were ſo much increaſed, 
that in the heat of the day they formed them- 
ſelves into large bodies, appearing like a ſuc- 
ceſſion of clouds, and darkening the fun. About 


the middle of May they began to retire into 


proper 


221 
proper parts of the country to depoſit their 
eggs, and in the month following the young 
brood began gradually to make its appearance. 
It was ſurpriſing to obſerve, ſays our author, 
that as ſoon 2s they were hatched, they 1in- 


mediately collected themſelves together, form- 


ing compact bodies of ſeveral hundred yards 
ſquare, which marching forwards over trees, 
walls, and houſes, eat up every plant in their 
way, and let nothing eſcape them. To ſtop 
the progreſs of theſe deſtructive animals, the 
inhabitants of the country made trenches all 
over their fields and gardens, and filled them 
with water; or elſe endeavoured to deſtroy 
them by placing in a row great quantities of 
heath, ſtubble, or ſuch combuſtible materials, 
and ſetting them on fire on their approach. 
All this was to no purpoſe ; the trenches were 
quickly filled up, and the fires put out by in- 
finite ſwarms ſucceeding one another; whilſt 
the front ſeemed regardleſs of danger, and the 
rear preſſed on fo cloſe that a retreat was im- 
poſſible. After one of theſe bodies had been 
in motion for a day or two, others were hatched 
to glean after them, which they did in a 
very effectual manner, gnawing off the young 
branches, and even the bark of ſuch trees as 


had eſcaped before with the loſs only of their 
fruit and foliage. 


In this manner they lived near a month upon 


the ruin of every thing that was green or 
Juicy, till they arrived A their full growth, 
and, by caſting their ſkins, threw off their 

worm- 
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worm-like ſtate. To prepare themſelves for 
this metamorphoſis, they hang by their hinder 
feet to a twig, branch, the corner of a ſtone, 
or the like; when by an undulating motion, 
uſed on that occaſion, their heads ſirſt appear, 
and their bodies ſoon after. The whole trans- 
formation is performed in ſeven or eight mi- 
nutes, after which they lie in a languiſhing 
condition for a little time; but when their 
wings are hardened by the air and ſun, and the 
moiſture dried up which was left upon caſting 
their ſloughs, they returned again to their 
former voracity, with an addition both of 
ſtrength and agility. However, they did not 
continue long in this ſtate before they were en- 
tirely diſperſed, as their parents were before, 
after laying their eggs to prepare for a freſh 
offspring. | 


Theſe inſe&s, ſays the Doctor, ſprinkled 
with ſalt and fried, are in taſte not much un- 
like our cray-fiſh. The Jews were allowed to 
eat them ; and Ludolphus has a diſſertation, 
wherein he endeavours to prove that the quails 


' the [ſraclites fed upon in the wilderneſs were 


only a ſpecies of locuſts. 


The Scorpion, continues our author, in con- 
ſideration of its noxious qualities, may claim 
the next place after the locuſt. Some of the 
ſpecies are long and ſlender, others rounder 
and larger ; but each of them has a tail con- 
üͤſting of fix joints, not ſeven, as ſome antient 
writers have afſerted, Thoſe oa thi; hae of 

| 1L1Cunkt 
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mount Atlas are not very hurtful, the ſtin | 


being only attended with a flight fever, 

the application of a little Venice treacle ſoon 
aſſwaging the pain. But the Scorpions of Zach, 
and mott other parts of the deſart, as they are 
larger and of a darker colour, fo their poiſon is 
* malignant, and frequently proves mor- 


The bite of che Boolakaz or Rhax is of the | 


ſame venomous nature; and it is computed 
that ewenty or thirty perſons die every year by 
the hurt received from this animal aud the 
Leffah. 


The method of curing the bite of theſe 


creatures is either to burn the part, or to make 
a deep inciſion, and cut away the contiguous 


fleſh. Sometimes the patient is buried up to 


the head in the hot ſands, or in pits heated 


for that purpoſe. When no great danger is | 
apprehended, they only apply hot aſhes, or | 


the powder of Alhenna, with two or three thin 
ſlices of an-onion, tying them as a cataplaſm 
upon the part affected. Our author never 
heard that olive-oil was made uſe of, which 
has lately been found a ſpecihc remedy againſt 
the bite of the viper, being rubbed warm upon 
the wound... 


Having 


„ Of this we hare {.veral inſtances recorded in 


the Philoſophical Tranjactiuns, particularly thoſe of 
W:1!:zm Oliver and his wife, who followed the 
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Having mentioned the viper, it may not be 
improper to give a deſcription of that 1 
— 


buſineſs of catching and ſelling vipers, and offered 
themſelves to be bit by any viper that ſhould be 

rocured, truſting to the virtue of a remedy they 
had accidentally hit on in trying various things, 
which was only oil of olives. On the iſt of June, 
1734, in the preſence of a great number of perſons, 
the faid William Oliver was way an old black 
viper or adder, bronght by one of the 7 
upon the wriſt and joint of the thumb of the right 
hand, ſo that drops of blood came from the wounds. 
He ſaid that he immediately felt a violent pain and 
ſhooting, both to the top of his thumb and up his 
arms, even bef. re the viper was looſened from his 
hand, and ſoon after he felt a pain like that of 
burning. In a few minutes his eyes began to look 
red and fiery, and to water very much; and in lefs 
than half an hour he perceived the venom ſeize his 
heart with a pricking pain, attended with faint- 
neſs and ſhortneſs of breath. Upon this he fell 
into violent cold ſweats, and preſently after his 
belly began to ſwell, with great gripings and pains 
in his back, attended with vomitings and purgings. 
During the violence of theſe fymptoms he affirmed 
that his ſight was gone twice for ſeveral minutes, 
but that his hearing continued all the while. He 
ſaid that in his former experiments he had neyer 
deferred makiſig uſe of his remedy longer than 


when he perceived the effects of the venom reach- 
ing his heart; but this time, being willing to la- 
tisfy the company thoroughly, and depending on 
the oil, which had never failed him, he forbore to 
apply it till he found himſelf exceeding ill and 
quite giddy. | 

Vor. XIII. C About 


( 26] 
famed not only for the exceeding venomouſ- 
neſs of its bite, which is one of the moſt dan. } 
gerous 


About an hour and a quarter after he was bit, | 


a chafing-diſh of burning charcoal was brought in, 


and his arm held over it as near as he could hear 


it, while his wife rubbed in with her hand the oil, 
which Dr. Mortimer had brought along with him, 
leſt they ſhould privately add any thing to it. By 
this means the pain ſoon abated, though tlie ſwell- 
ing did not much diminiſh, and violent vomitings 
and purgings enſued, with a low and inter- 
rupted pulſe, ſo that the phylicians preſent thought 
proper to give him ſeveral cordial draughts, f. um 
which he was not ſenſible of any great relief, but 
by drinking a glaſs or two of oil, he ſeemeil to 
have ſome eaſe. In this dangerous condition he 
was put to bed, and his arm again bathed over a 

of charcoal; but continuing to complain much 
of his back and belly, the Doctor adviied his wife 
to rub them with ſallet-oil heated, which the did 
accordingly, whereupon he declared he found im- 
mediate ea:e, and his vomiting and purging ſoon 
| abated. He then fell into a found ſleep, which 
was interrupted by perſuns coming to ice and 
enquire after him, till about twelve o'clock, from 
which time he ſlept continvally to five or {ix next 
morning, when he awaked and found himtcit per- 
fectly well. On the 3d of June indeed his arm re- 
mained ſwelled, and looked red, with ſpots of 
yellow, but felt ſoft, and he had the perfect uſe 


of it, and even of his fingers, no pain or ſtiffneſs 


remaining. 


Thele viper-catchers ſaid, they had experienced | 


their remedy to take effect on cows, horſes and 
dogs, ten hours after be:ng bit; but as to them- 


fel yes 


gerous poiſons in the animal kingdom, but 
alſo for the great uſefulneſs of its fleſh in me- 


[ 27 ] 


dicine. This remarkable reptile has the big- 
gelt and ſlatteſt head of all the ſerpent kind, 


ns ſnout being not unlike that of a hog, with 


ſixteen ſmall immoveable teeth in each jaw. 
beiides two other large, ſharp, hollow, canine 
teeth, fituate on each fide of the upper jaw, 
which are thoſe that do the miſchief. Theſe 
are flexible in their articulation, and are com- 
monly laid flat along the jaw, the animal never 


| raiſing them but when it would bite; and the 


roots or baſes of them are encompaſſed with a 
little bladder, containing a yellow inſipid ſali- 
vous juice, which 1s the poiſon. It 1s about 
half a yard long, and an inch in thickneſs ; 
has only one row of teeth, whereas other ſer- 
pents have two; and its body is not fetid, 


ſelves, being fiequently bit, they always carried 
a phial of ſallet-oil along with them, and bathed 
the wound immediately. If it was in the heel, 
they wetted the ſtacking thoroughly with the oil; 
if in the finger, which happened oftenelt, they 
poured ſome oil into that finger of their glove, 
which they put on again, and thus never felt any 
farther inconvenience from the accident, not even 
lo much as from the ſting of a bee. | 
The experiment was made upon the ſame man 
in the town-hall at Windſor, before Dr. Derham, 
Dr. Waterland, the phyſicians, ſurgeons, and apo- 


| thecaries of that town, and ſeveral other gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood ; all the ſymptoms of a viper- 


bite enſued, and the remedy was applicd with the 
. promiſed] ſucceſs. Py 
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though the inner parts of other ſerpents ſtink | 


intolerably. It creeps ſlowly, and never leaps, 
like the reſt of the ſerpent-kind, but is nimble 


enough to bite when it meets with provocation. | 


The ſcales under its belly are of the colour of 
well-poliſhed ſteel, and the reſt of the body 1s 
aſh-coloured or yellow, the ground ſpeckled 
with browniſh ſpots. The viper is a viviparous 
animal, bringing forth her young ones wrapped 
up in thin ſkins, which break on the third day, 
and ſet them at liberty. She commonly brings 


forth to the number of twenty, but only one 


each day. Pliny, Galen, and others of the 
antients, believed that the young killed their 
mother in the delivery ; but this is not the only 
miſtake they were guilty of on the ſubject of 


the viper, for they ſuppoſed it eat cantharides, | 
ſcorpions, &c. which rendered its poiſon ſo | 


very dangerous. 


As to the manner in which the viper conveys 


its poiſon, authors are ſomewhat diſagreed. | 


Redi and Charras have each of them wrote 


curious pieces on the ſubje&, but their hypo- 
theſes are very different. Redi maintains, that | 
all the venom of the animal is contained in 


the little bags or bladder before-mentioned, at 


the bottom of the two canine teeth; from 
whence, upon biting, the yellowiſh liquor is 
ſqueezed out into wound, where, mixing 
with the blood and other juices, it produces 
ſo many dreadful ſymptoms. Charras, on the 
other hand, maintains that this liquor is not 
poiſonous ; that he has given it to pigeons, | 
Wi 
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[29] 
without their being at all diſordered by it; that 
he has found the vipers's bite mortal to ant- 
mals after the bags have been taken clear out, 
as well as before ; and laſtly, that the poiſon 
lies in the irritated ſpirits of the viper, which 
it exhales in its biting, and which are ſo cold 
that they curdle the blood, and ftop the circu- 
lation. Theſe oppoſite ſyſtems are both ſup- 


ported by a number of well-atteſted experi- 


ments ; but the public generally give into that 
of Rhedi, as anſwering beſt to the mechaniſm 
of the parts. Dr. Mead ſuppoſes it to be the 
true one; and adds to Redi's acrount, that the 
viper's poiſon 15 E from the blood by a 
gland lying behind the orbit of the eye, from 
whence there is a duct that conveys the poiſon 
to the bags at the teeth. Theſe teeth, be 
obſerves, are tubulated for the conveyance and 
emiſſion of the poiſon into the wound, though 


their hollowneſs does not reach quite to 


tip of the tooth, but ends in a ſlit a little 
below the point, out of which the poiſon is 
emitted. Galen ſays, that the mountebanks 
in his days uſed to ſtop theſe perforations of 
the teeth with a kind of palte, after which 
a would expoſe th ves to be bitten 
out danger. 
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VEGETABLES awd FOSSILS. 


PHE Cicer, or Chich Pea, 1s very much cul- 

tivated and eſteemed in Barbary. This for: 
of pulſe is moſt valued when parched, being 
then a favourite food to perſons of al ages and 
diſtinctions. For this purpoſe there are copper 
— and ovens in almoit every ſtreet of the 


aſtern cities; and the method of parching| 


theſe peaſe ſeems to be of great antiquity. 


When parched they are called Lebleby, and 
ſome wiiters have taken them for the pigeon's | 
dung mentioned in {cripture at the hege of Sa- 


maria. It is certain, ſays Dr. Shaw, that this 
pulie is pointed at one end, and acquires an 
aſh colour in parching; and as the firſt circum- 
tance anſwers to the uſual figure, the other to 


the uſual colour of pigeon's dung, the ſuppo-| 


ſition is not entirely groundleſs. 


They have a ſmall parſnip in Barbary, ſome- 

what like a turnip, with fibrous roots, which 
has a taſte ſo agreeably pungent, that it is 
very much eſteemed, and fold by weight. Be- 
ſides our common garden herbs, they have 
calabaſhes, and ſeveral other productions of 
the vegetable kind, which give a reliſh to their 
{cups and ragouts ; nor fhuuld their coriander 
be omitted, which has always a principal ſhare 
in the Mooriſh cookery. Cauliflawers arrive 
to great perfection in Barbaiy, inſomuch that 
I, Shaw e tells us he has ſeen ſeveral that were 
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yard or more in circumference. Their muſk 
melons are little ſuperior to ours in the richneſs 
of their taſte, but their water-melons exceed 
any that are raiſed in the northern climates. 
This laſt ſort ſeems to be providentially culti- 
vated for the ſouthern countries, as it affords a 
cool refreſhing juice, quenches thirſt, mitigates 
feveriſh diſorders, and thereby compenſates, in 
a great degree, for the exceſſive heats to which 
thoſe countries are ſubject. 


We have already given an account of the 
Palm or Date tree, of which there are great 
numbers in Barbary ; where it is uſual with per- 
{ons of better faſhion to entertain their gueſts at 
a wedding, the birth of a child, or upon any 
extraordinary occaſion, with the honey, as 
they call it, of the date-tree. This they pro- 
eure by cutting off the head of one of the more 
vigorous kinds, and ſcooping the = of the 
trunk inta the ſhape of a baſon. When the 


lap alcends it lodges in this cavity, at the rate 


of three quarts or a gallon a day, during the 
tirſt week or fortnight; after which the quan- 
tity daily diminiſhes, and in fix weeks or two 
months the juice is entirely conſumed, the 
tree becomes dry, and is fit for nothing bur 
fire-wood or timber. This liquor, which 
has a more Juſcious ſweetneſs than honey, is 
of the conſiſtence of a thin ſyrup, but ſoon 
prows tart and ropy, acquiring an intoxicating 
qualitv, and Yieldag by diſtillation an agree- 


able 1 tui. 
There 


1321 
There is a ſhrub very common in the de- 
ſerts of Barbary, which has the leaves, prick- 
les, flower, and fruit of the Jujeb, only with 
this difference, that the fruit is round, Praller, 
and more luſcious, and the branches are not fo 
pointed or crooked. This fruit is in great re- 


— and ſold in the markets all over the 


outhern diſtricts of the kingdoms of Algiers 
and Tunis, 


In thoſe kingdoms ay have a ſpecies of 
ze and ſhape of a | 
nectarine, and with. the ſame property of not | 


apricot, ufually of the 


ing from the ſtone. The eating of theſe 
is never attended with a ſurfeit, whereas the 


common apricot is very dangerous, occaſions a 


variety of fevers and dy ſenteries, and 1s called 
by a name that fignifies the Killer of the Chri- 
ſtians. They have two or thrce ſpecies of 

lumbs and cherries, but none of them either 
in plenty or delicious. The cherry has been 
formerly in ſuch eſteem, that it continues to 
be called the Berry of the King. Their nec- 
tarines are larger than ours, and of a better 
taſte; and their peaches, beſides their excel- 
lent flavour, will commonly weigh ten ounces. 
Some of their pomegranates are three or four 
inches in diameter, and of a pound weight. 
Nor ought we to omit the prickly pear, called 
the F 's of the Chriſtians, perhaps, as Dr. Shaw 
ſuppoſes, from its being originally brought 
from Europe. Many families Five upon ĩt du- 


ring the months of Auguſt and September; 
tho” it is never known to tinge the urine of 2 
bloody colour, as it is ſaid to do in America. 
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The wallnut and olive-tree are propagated all 
over Barbary, but the haſel, filbert, gooſeberry 
and currant-tree, are ſcarce to be met with in 


the country. | 


In the year 1723 and 1724 the locuſts made 
vaſt deſtruction among the vineyards of Al- 
giers, before which time, ſays our Author, 
their wine was not inferior to the beſt Hermi- 
tage, either in brifkneſs or flavour, and tho? 
it is much degenerated ſince, it may till diſpute 

erence with the wine of Spain or Portugal. 

e lemon and Seville orange-tree, eſpecially 
the former, are in a continued ſucceſſion of 
fruit and bloſſoms ; but the China is 
not a native of the country, and only bears to- 
wards the latter end of autumn. 


Among the foſſils of Barbary, there are few 
curioſities. Here are mines of iron, copper, 
and other metals; and near Algiers — 
frequently 
— over with gold like ſpangles, as the 
parry matter that fills up the fiſſures glitters 
with thoſe that imitate filver. ; 


The common flint ſtone which moſt coun- 
tries have in plenty, occurs ſo ſeldom in ſome 
parts of Barbary, that our merchant veſſels have 
received ſome of them in the Downs for bal- 
laſt, and diſpoſed of them at Algiers for ſeven 
ſhillings the quintal. 


| Befides the common mould or ſoil of Al- 
giers, there are two or three kinds of pipe and 
potter's 


[34] 


pw clay, the former of which generally 


urns red. Fuller's earth is alſo dug in great 
abundance ; to which we may add the Ste::tites 
or ſoap earth, which is in great eſteem in the 
bagnios for cleanſing and ſoftening the kin. 
Lac Lunz, which the Arabs ſometimes uſe in 


ſtaunching blood, lies uſually in the ſutures of } 


ſome laminous rocks in one part of the coun- 
try, and a hard ſpecies of Almagra or Spaniſh 
Bole occurs frequently in another. 


The Selenites ſometimes: ſpreads itſelf over 
whole acres of the woody and mountainous 
diſtricts, and a tranſparent, yellow, and fleth- 
coloured Talc or Gypſum, often expands itſelf 
in thin cakes over ſome rocky parts of the 
country. In pounding the Gypſum we often 

meet with a number of ſmall gold-like nodules, 
of a regular mathematical figure; but the gold 


and filver-like Marcaſites or Pyrites are irre- 


gular with regard to their ſhape, being ſome- 
times formed like the meſentery, kidney, or 
ſuch fort of figures as they uſually aſſume in 
Other places. | 


The iron of the kingdom of Algiers is white 


and good, but is not found in any great quan- 
rity. Some of the mountains have a rich pon- 
derous ore, with a mixture of cinnabar, but 
no mines have been opened there as Dr Shaw 
was informed. 'They have rich lead ores, from 
which large quantities of that metal might be 
obtained, if their mines were under a better 


regulation. Their method of refining it, is to | 


put 
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put layers of wood and ore alternately upon 
each other; and ſetting the pile on fire, they 
frequently obtain eighty pounds of metal from 
one quintal of ore. 


| The regencies of Algiers and Tunis look 
with an envious eye upon the ſilver and copper 
mines of the Tingitanians, though our Aut 

| | ſuppoſes, that their mountains, by farther 
| ſearches and experiments, might probably be 


found to contain the ſame materials, eſpecially - 


copper; for in the mountain of Fernan there 
are large ſtrata of ponderous ſtones, tinged all 
- | over with green effloreſcences ; and Dr. Shaw 
f | had a ſpecimen from that place which ſeemed 
2 | to ſhoot into grains of tin in no ſmall quantity. 
The mountain Tnolga likewiſe abounds with 
» | ſtones of the ſame quality, being in all appear- 
! | ance very ſtrong! / impregnated with copper. 
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Ar Account of the ny curious 4rts, Manufac 
tures, &c. of the tants of Barbary. 


MRO ccd leather, the methods of p 
paring which have been already deſcrih 
ed ®, is one of the moſt curious manufacture 


in Barbary. Carpets are another conſiderable 
branch of the trade and manufactures of that 


country. They are made indeed of coarſe 


materials, and not ſo beautifully ** 1 


thoſe of Turky ; but being « heaper and ſofter 


they are preferred to lie upo 1 by moſt ſorts off 


people. 


At Algiers and Tunis they weare velvet, 


taffaties, and ſeveral kind:Yot filks; and a 
over theſe kingdoms they make a coarſ: 
ſort of linen, but Suſa is noted for produ- 
cing the fineſt. Theſe manufactures how: 
ever, both of ſilks and linens, are ſo incon- 
frderable, that they ſcarce make enough for 


their home conſumption, the deficiency -_ 


frequently made up from the Levant a 
Europe. 1 


See Vol. X. p. 76. & /ig. 
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layers of wood and ore alternately a__ 
— — and ſetting the pile on fire, they 
frequently obtain eighty pounds of metal from 
one quintal of ore. 


The regencies of Algiers and Tunis look 
with an envious eye upon the filver and cop 
mines of the Tingitanians, though our Auer 
ſuppoſes, that heir mountains, by farther 
ſearches and experiments, might probably be 
found to contain the ſame materials, eſpecially 


— * for in the mountain of Fernan there 
are large ſtrata of ponderous ſtones, tinged all 
over with ces; and Dr. Shaw 


had a ſpecimen from that place which ſeemed 
to ſhoot into grains of tin in no ſmall quantity. 
The mountain Tmolga likewiſe abounds with 
ſtones of the ſame quality, being in all appear- 
ance very ſtrongly impregnated with copper. 
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SPRINGS, CAVERNS, Se. 


ferentiy furniſhed with ſprings of water, 
there are ſome which are remarkable for their 
qualities. Near the town of Elhamma, on 
the frontiers of Tunis, there is a hot ſpring, 
the water whereof is conveyed to the town by 
an aqueduct, but 15 ſo warm and impregnated 
wich tulphur, that it is ſcarce drinkavle till it 
has been expoſed to the air for four and 
twenty hours. Theſe hot baths, which haye 
little hovels built c- er them to ſhelter them 
from the weather, ate reſorted to from all parts 


of the kingdom. One of them is called the | 
Leper's Bath, and below it the water ſtagnates 


and forms a pool, which perhaps may be the 
Lake of Lepers, mentioned by Leo. The wa- 
ter of theſe ſprings is perfetily clear, and ſoſt 
to the palate. 


Near the city of Conſtantina, in the king- | 
dom of Algiers, there is a very hot ſpring, and | 


at a little diſtance another that is ſurpriſingly 
cold, with a ſtone ſtructure embelliſhed with 
ſtatues and other ornaments. The people there- 
abouts, u ho are very ignorant, have a notion 
that this place was a 3 — the maſters and 


ſcholars of which being very wicked were | 


turned into thefe ſtatues. Nor is this the oniy 
ſuperititious opinicn that prevails among them, 
elpecially the women; for there are great num- 


bers of inails bred among theſe ſprings, which 


FROUGH Barbary in general is but indif- 
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their Marabbuts, a fort of conjuring prieſts 


very much regarded, have perſuaded them are 


malicious devil> that do them all the hurt they 
can, giving them violent fevers and other dif- 
eaſes ; and the credulity of thoſe poor people 
the Marabbuts fail not to turn to their own ad- 
vantage. 


ln the ſame province of Conſtantina, Dr. Shaw 
takes notice of other hot ſprings, called the 
filent or inchanted baths, ſituated on a low 
ground ſurrounded with mountains. The wa- 


ters of theſe fountains are of an intenſe heat, 


and at a ſmall diſtance there are others which 


upon compariſon are of as intenſe a colcneſs ; 


perhaps therefore theſe may be the ſame with 


| thoſe mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


We may judge of the heat of theſe iu!phureous 
ſprings by what the Doctor tells us, that they 
will boil a large piece of mutton very tender in 
a quarter of an hour; and by what he farther 


| obſerves, that the rocky ground the water runs 
over, to the Jiflance ſometimes of a hundred 


feet, is diſſolved or rather calcined by it. 
When the ſubſtance of the rock is ſoft and uni- 
form, then the water, by making every way 
equal impreſſions, forms it into the ſhape of 
cones or hemiſpheres, about ſix feet high, and 


nearly of the ſame diameter; which the Arabs * 


lt is to be obſerved, that Barbary is inhabited 
by three forts of people, Moors, Turks, and Arabs, 
theſe laſt living in tents, and their chief riches con- 
liſting in their cattle. The Moors are diſtinguiſhed 
mto Whites and Blacks. : 


D 2 maintain 


(38] 
maintain to be ſo many tents of their predeceſ- 
ſors turned into ſtone : but when theſe rocks, 
beſides their ſoft chalky ſubſtance, contain ſome 
layers of harder matter, not ſo eaſily diſſolved, 
then, in proportion to the reſiſtance the water 
has mer with, we are entertained with a con- 
fuſion of traces and channels, diſtinguiſhed by 
the Arabs into ſheep, camels, and horſes ; nay, 
into men, women, and children, whom th 


ſuppoſe to have undergone the like fate wi 
their habitations. | 


The ſound occaſioned by the trampling of | 


horſes over the ground about theſe fountains 


makes it probable that it is hollow underneath; | 


and our author ſuppoſes, that the ſubterraneous 
air eſcaping continually through the ſprings 
may cauſe that mixture of ſhrill, murmuring, 


and deep ſounds, which, according to the di- 


rect ion of the wind, and the motion of the 
external air, iſſue out along with the water. 
The Arabs affirm theie ſounds to be the mu- 
fic of the ſairies, who are ſuppoſed in a parti- 
cular manner to make their abode at this place, 


and to be the grand agents in all theſe extraor- | 


dinary appearances. 


The Doctor mentions another curioſity 
ceeding from the quality of the water of Hes 
ſprings, which is, that the chalky flone * 

iſſolved into a fine impalpable powder, an 
carried down afterwards with the ſtream, lodges 
itſelf upon the fides of the channel, nay ſome- 
times upon the lips of the fountains themſel ves, 
| or 
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or embracing twigs, ſtraws, and other bodies in 
its way, immediately hardens and ſhoots into a 
bright fibrous ſubſtance, forming itſelf at the 


ſame time into a variety of glittering figures and 


beautiful cryſtallizations. 


Beſides thoſe already enumerated, there are 
ſeveral other mineral ſprings in the kingdom 
of Algiers, and other parts of Barbary, either 
moderately warm and proper to bathe in, or 
too hot for that intention. There are alſo di- 
vers ſprings and rivers, whoſe names Doctor 
Shaw has given us, which are either very ſalt 
or brackiſh; and yet the Arabs, by long uſe 
and cuſtom, are very well reconciled to the 
taſte of the water. To theſe we may add the 
ſalt-pits of Arzew, which are about fix miles 
in compaſs, and appear like a large lake in 
winter, but are diy in ſummer, the water 
being then exhaled, and the ſalts left behind 
cryſtallized, 


In the province of Ducala, in the kingdom 
of Morocco, there is a town called Maubir, 
upon a mountain of the fame name, noted for 
its Hundred Wells, or rather caverns cut down 
into the ſolid rock, which were probably de- 
ſigned for magazines to lay up corn in, where 
they pretend it will keep a hundred * 


lt is certain that wheat may be preſerved even 
longer than a hundred years by proper —_— 
ment, In order to this it. mult at firſt be ſhi 
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The common people, however, have a notion 
that they conceal ſome treaſure, and according- 
ly let themſelves down by ropes, with lights In 
their hands, in order to find it out ; but we do 
not learn that they have made any diſcovery of 


from place to place with a ſhovel every fifteen days, 
tor at leaſt ſ x months ſucceſſively, and afterwards 
once a month, or not quite io a, for lome time 
longer. When the duſt and other impurities are 
diſperfed by this proceeding, and the corn has ex- 
haled all its fiery particles, it may be kept as long 
as you pleaſe, provided the roof of the granary be 
of a conſiderable height, and all humidity excluded. 
But to prevent the bad * of the air, and 
keep out vermin, the moſt effectual method is to 
ſpread a little unſlaked lime over the heap, and 
yan it with water, whereby a ſort of cruſt is 
4 


rmed upon the ſurface of the corn, of two or three | 


inches thickneſs. | 

The Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
inform us, that in the year 1707, a magazine of 
corn was opened in the citadel of Mentz, which 
had been ſtored up in 1578, and the bread made of 
it was very — At the caſtle of Sedan, in 
Champagne, the Abbé de Louvois, was ſhewn 3 


heap of corn that had been preſerved there a hun- 


dred and ten years, notwithſtanding the moiſture of 
the place at firſt made it ſprout up to the height of 
eighteen inches. Theſe — 

for want of air, funk down upon the corn they 
ſprung from; and this glutinous compoſt, incor- 
porating with the grain underneath it, formed 2 
very thick cruſt, which dried and hardened, and 
preſerved the reſt of the heap. Some bread made 
er. 
gave great ſatis faction. 
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„dying and rotting | 
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that nature. Theſe wells, as they are called» 
conſiſt of ſeveral ſtories one under another, the 
loweſt whereof is very large, and leads ta 
ſeveral cells, in which are ſprings of freſh wa- 
ter. As there are many windings and turnings 
in theſe caverns, it 1s ſaid chols who deſcend 
into them are often loſt, eſpecially if their lighta 


| . to go out. This we are told was the 


of a certain adventurer, who had the good 
fortune however to ſtumble upon ſome animal 
that lived in theſe ſubterraneous apartments, 
which led him out through a natural paſſage in 
the rock, that opened into a thick wood at the 
foot of the mountain. Upon the diſcovery of 
this new opening, le flocked thither with 
their pick-axes, in order io dig in ſearch of 
the ſuppoſed treaſure, but inſtead of that, met 
with ſome freſh ſprings, which filled the whols 
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An Account of the moſl curious Arts, Manufac- 
cures, &c. of the Iuhabitants of Barbary. 


MOROCCO leather, the methods of pre- 


paring which have been already deſcrib. | 
ed ®, is one of the moſt curious manufactures | 


in Barbary. Carpets are another conſiderable 
branch of the trade and manufactures of that 
country. They are made indeed of coarſer 
materials, and not ſo beautifully defigned as 
thoſe of Turky ; but being cheaper and ſofter, 
they are preterred to lie upon by moſt forts of 
people. | 


At Algiers and Tunis they weave velvets, 


taffaties, and ſeveral kinds of filks; and all 


over theſe kingdoms they make a coarſe 


fort of linen, but Suſa is noted for produ- | 


cing the fineſt. Theſe manufactures how- 
ever, both of ſilks and linens, are ſo incon- 
ſiderable, that they ſcarce make enough for 
their home conſumption, the deficiency bein 
frequently made up from the Levant an 
Europe. 


See Vol. X. p. 76. & ſeq. 
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The chief manufacture among the Kabyles 
and Arabs, Dr. Shaw informs us, is the mak- 
ing woollen blankets and webs of goats- hair 


for their tents. This work is done only by 


the women, who make no uſe of a ſhuttle, 
but conduct every thread of the woof with 
their fingers. One of theſe blankets is uſually 
fix yards long, and five or fix feet broad, ſerv- 
ing the Kabyle and Arab for a compleat dreſs 
in the day, and for his bed and covering in the 
night. They join together the two upper cor- 
ners with thread or a wooden bodkin, and 


theſe being firſt placed over one of their ſhoul- 


ders, they afterwards fold the relt of it round 
their bodies; but it is a troubleſome kind of 
ment, being frequently diſconcerted and 
ling upon the ground, ſo that the perſon who 
wears it 1s often obliged to tuck it up, and fold 


it anew. 


In moſt of the towns and villages there are 
looms for weaving blankets, and alfo the Bur- 
nooſe, as they call their cloak or upper gar- 
ment. This garment is of one piece, made 


narrow about the neck, with a cape to cover 
the head, and wide below like a . The 


cape, however, is only occaſionally made uſe 


of during a ſhower of rain, or in very cold 
weather. Some of theſe garments are fringed 
round the bottom ®. : | 

The 


Dr. Shaw thinks the Burnooſe is probably 


| the ſame with our Saviour's cloak, which (John 


AIX. 


[44] 
The girdles of the Arabs and Kabyles are 
uſually of worſted, very artfully woven into a 
variety of ngures, and made to wrap ſeveral 
times about their bodies. One end of them 
being doubled and fown along the edges, ſerves 
them for a purſe, and they make a farther uſe 
of them, by fixing in them their knives, po- 
niards, and inkhorns. 


The Moors and Turks in general, with ſome 
of the richer clans of the Arabs, wear, upon 
the crown of their heads, a ſmall hemiſpherical 
cap of ſcarlet-cloth, which Dr. Shaw takes 
notice of as another chief branch of their 
woollen manufacture. 


The Turbant, which is a long narrow web 
of linen, fiik, or muſlin, is folded round the 
bottom of theſe caps, and diſtinguiſhes, accord- 
Ing to the order and faſhion of the folds, the 
ſeveral orders of ſoldiers not only from the 
tradeſmen and ci:izens, but from one another. 


| The greateſt part of the manufactures above- 
mentioned are conſumed at home ; and it may 
be farther obſerved, that the inhabitants of 
Barbary ſend few of their commodities to 
foreign markets. Oil, hides, wax, pulſe, 


XiX. 23.) was wove without ſeam from top to 
© buttom ;* and with the cluaths of the Ifraclites 
(Exod. xii. 34.) wherein they folded up their 
* kneading troughs, &c.* as the Moors and Arabs 


do, to this day, things of like burden and incum- 


brance. 
corn, 
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[ 45 ] | 
corn, are the general produce of the king- 
doms of Algiers and Tunis; but the firſt are 
either in luch ſmall quantities, or ſo much 
wanted at home, that corn may be reckoned 
the chief or only commodity for exportation. 
Formerly indeed, ſeven or eight thouſand tons 
of oil have ſome years been ſhipped off by our 
merchants from thoſe kingdoms ; but there is 
ſo great a conſumption of oil among the na- 
tives themſelves, that the Algerines will ſel- 

dom permit it to be exported into Chriſtendom. 
Greater quantities are produced near Tunis and 
Suſa; but then the Moorith merchants alone are 
allowed to buy it, obliging themſelves at the 

ſame time to diſpoſe of it at Alexandria, Da- 
miata, or ſome other ports of the Ottoman 
dominions. 


T bere is an obſervation which Dr. Shaw 
mentions to the honour of the weſtern Moors; 
namely, that they continue to carry on a trade 
with ſome barbarous nations bordering on the 
ner Niger, without ſeeirg the perions they 
trade with, and without having once broke 
through that original charter of commerce, 
which from time immemorial has been ſettled 
between them. The method is this: at a cer- 
tain time of the year a numerous caravan ſets 
out on this journey, carrying along with them 
ſtrings of coral and glaſs beads, bracelets of 
horn, knives, ſciſtars, and ſuch like trinkets. 
When they arrive at the place appointed, they 
find, in the evening, ſeveral heaps of Pwr 
duſt, lying at a ſmall diſtance from each other, 
| againſt 
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againſt which the Moors place ſo many trinkets 
as they judge will be taken for the value. If 
the Nigritians, the next morning approve of the 


bargain, they take away the trinkets and leave| 


=> id, or elſe make ſome deductions from 
z and thus they tranſact their buſi. 
— ut the leaſt inflance of Sg or 


perfidiouſneſs. 
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| with towers and other works. The walls have 


er. . 


Particular Deſcriptions of the moſt remarkable 
public Buildings, and other ſingular Produce 
tions of Art in Barbary. 


PHE imperial palace in the city of Morocco 
has the appearance of a fortreſs, bein 
ſurrounded by a ditch, and high walls, flank 


but two gates, both large and ftately ; the one 


| looking towards the country, the other towards 


the city. The royal ts are covered 
with leaf gold, particularly about thirty halls, 
or rooms of ſtate ; and the magniſicenc galle. 


nes leading from one to the other. The gar- 


dens are very beautiful, being adorned with 
fiſh-ponds, terraces, and every embelliſhment 
that is noble and delightful, in the Mooriſh 


| rate. In the middle of this fortreſs ſtands a 


magnificent moſque, remarkable for its brazen 

tes, and other ornaments, particularly its 

igh tower, on the top of which were formerly 
four golden balls, one above another, fixed on 
2 ſtrong bar of iron, which ran through them 
all. "The loweſt was the biggeſt, the ſecond but 
half as big, and the other two leſſening in the 
ſame proportion. The body of the balls was 
of copper, bur plated all over very thick with 


Vor. XIII. 


gold, and all the four — ſeven 


hundred 


(48 ] 
hundred pounds. They are ſaid to hare been 
ſet up by a daughter of the King of Gago, 


married to a King of Morocco, u ho is reported 


to have ſold all her jewels to defray the 
expence of this whimſical ornament ; which 
being done by the direction of ſome pretended 
conjurer, under a proper conſtellation, the ſu- 
perſtitious people imagined it would be very 
dangerous and unfortunate to remove them ; 
inſomuch that one of their Kings having re- 
ſolved to take them down to pay his troops, 
the people ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, offering ra- 
ther to ſell their wives and children to raiſe 
him money. However, Marmol tells us, that 
when he was there, Muley Hamed, more co- 
vetous than ſuperſtitious, cauſed the higheſt to 
de taken down, the gold whereof was fold to 
a Jew for twenty-five thouſand piſtoles, and the 
copper, being juſt gilt over anew, was put up 
again to ſuppreſs the murmuring of the peo- 
ple. The Jew, it ſeems, was found hanged on 
the tower; and it was given out that this was 
done by demons, who had the care of the 
balls: and Muley Hamed lofing both his crown 
and life ſoon after, his misfortune was ſup- 
ed to be owing to that covetous action. 
otwithſtanding this, the late Muley Iſhmael 
ventured to. have them taken down, and put 
into his treaſury. This, with ſome other 
moſques, chiefly buile of marble, and leaded 
on the top, a few colleges and hoſpitals, and 
a handſome bridge, is all that 1s of the 
antient ſpleador of this city, ——_ 
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ſuch decay that many of the ſtreets are quite 
uninhabited. 


Among the vaſt number of moſques in the 
eity of Fez, which ſome compute to be above 
five hundred, there are reckoned fifty of the 
firſt rank, all of them well built and endowed ; 
one of which, according to Gramaye, 1s half a 
league in compals, and has thirty large gates. 
The Minaret or tower belonging to it 1s of a 
igious height, and ſupported by fifty ſtate- 
pillars. The body of the building is covered 
with ſeventeen principal arches or roofs, bc- 
fides a vaſt number of inferior ones, all of 
them together ſuſtained by fiftcen hundred large 
columns of white marble. A vaſt number 
of lamps, ſome of a prodigious ſize, are kept 
continually burning in this moſque ; and the 
cilterns for people to waſh in before they go to 
prayer, are ſaid to be four hundred. It ſtands 
in the heart of the town, and is eſteemed the 
and richeſt in all Barbary. Within the 
incloſure of this moſque there is likewiſe. a 
ately college, and the public buildings of the 
city in general are beautiful and majeſtic. 


Though the two laſt-mentioned cities are 
commonly reckoned the capitals of the two 
kingdoms, which make up the empire of Mo- 
rocco, the reſidence of the imperial court is 
now at Mequinez, a conſiderable city about 

ty miles weſt from Fez, which is adorned 
with moiques, colleges, and other noble ſtruc- 


res, but eſpecially with the imperial palace, 
ad which 


150 


which is as large as the town itſelf, and en- 


ceeds any thing of the kind in that part of the 
world. It ſtands higher than the city, is ſur- 
rounded with thick white walls, and conſiſts of 


a great number of courts, having within it two 


moſques with very high ſteeples, but none of 
the moſt regular ſtructures. In one part of 
this palace is the Seraglio for the Emperor's 


wives, concubines, and their eunuchs ; another | 


contains the imperial apartments, halls of au- 
dience, &c. a third is allotted to the Emperor's 
artificers ; and a fourth to the guards, maga- 


zines, artillery, c. Every part forms a ſpa- | 


cious ſquare, and the whole ſtructure 1s about 
three miles in compais. The galleries are finely 
adorned with Motaic work and other decora- 
tions ; the gardens, walks, pavements, alleys, 
&c. are kept very neat, and every thing ap- 
+= a to the reſidence of a great Mo- 
narch. | 


The palace of the Baſhaw of Tetuan, a city 
of the kingdom of Fez, is much admired by 
tiavellers, and ſeems worthy of a deſcription. 


The entrance into this magnificent ſtructure i | 


through a cloiſter, which leads to a great 
ſquare ſurrounded by a piazza, in the middle 
of which is a marble fountain. The pavement 
of the area, and of the piazza, is of Moſaic 
work ; on each fide of the ſquare is one large 


room, and at cach angle a ſquare tower of a| 


conſiderable height above the building, in two 
of which are ſtair-caſes that lead to the grand 


apartments. In the third is a door that leads | 
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| [ 51 ] | 
to a moſque; and in the fourth another, through 
which we pals into the gardens. On each fide 
of the galleries above, which run over the 
piazza, are fine apartments for the Baſha's wives, 
each apartment conſiſting of five rooms, one 
large room covered with a cupola, in the center 
of four leſſer rooms; and through theſe are 
doors that lead to the bagnio's of the women, 
and the lodgings of the female flaves. Both 
the doors and ceilings of the houſe are very 
lofty, and over the women's apartments are 


four noble terrace-walks, which overlook the 


town, a deep valley beneath it, and part of 
the Mediterranean. At the end of each ter- 
race there is a turret with lattices, where the 
women fit to work, and can ſee all that 


without being ſeen. In the evening the ladies 


uſually walk in the garden, where ſeveral of 
the walks are ſhaded with vines turned over in 
tie form of arches, the walls of the garden 
being ſo high that they cannot be overlooked 
from any part of the town. 


Ii has been obſerved, that the great moſque 
at Fez is looked upon as the moſt ſuperb ſtruc- 
tzre of that kind in Barbary ; but Dr. Shaw 
{1ys, that one at Kairwan or Kairoan, in the 
:ingdom of Tunis, is accounted the moſt magni- 
ncent, as well as the moſt ſacred, of any in 
tnat country, The inhabitants told the Doctor, 
for a Chriſtian is not permitted to enter the 
moſques of the Mahometans, that it is ſup- 
ported by at leaſt five hundred granite pillars ; 
and yet among the on variety of columns, 


3 
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and other antient materials employed in this 


informed of one ſingle inſcription. 


The method of building both in Barbary 
and the Levant, ſeems to have continued the 
ſame, from the earlieſt ages, without the leaſt 
alteration or improvement. For as there 1s 
a near relation between the preſent Mooriſh 
buildings, and thoſe that are occaſionally men- 
tioned in the Holy Scriptures, it is preſumed 


that an account of the ſtructure and contrivance |- 


of the former may contribute to the clearing 
up ſome difficulties that have ariſen from 
not rightly comprehendlng the faſhion of the 


La doors, ſpacious chambers, marble 
* cloiſtered courts, with fountains in 
the middle, are certainly conveniencies, ſays 
Dr. Shaw, well adapted to the circum- 
ſtances of theſe climates, where the ſummer- 
heats are generally ſo intenſe. Beſides, the 
' jealouſy, which maſters of families commonly 
entertain, is leſs liable to be alarmed, whilſt all 


the windows open into private courts, except | 


ſometimes a latticed window or balcony to- 
wards the ſtreet, which are only opened during 
the celebration of ſome public feſtival. 


If we quit the ſtreets of their cities, which | 


are uſually narrow, with ſometimes a range of 
ſhops on each fide, and enter into any of the 


Principal houſes, we firſt paſs through a porch | 
or 


and beautiful ſtructure, he could not be 
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or gate way, with benches on each ſide. where 
the maſter of the family receives viſits and 
diſpatches buſineſs ; few perſons, not even the 
neareſt relations, having admifhon farther, ex- 
cept upon extraordinary occaſions, We next 
advance into the court, which, lying open to 
the weather, is paved with ſtone or marble, 
according to the owner's ability, in order to 
carry off the water . This court is made uſe 


of to receive large companies, as upon the 


celebration of a marriage, the circumciſion of 


- child, or ſuch-like occaſions; and it is then 


covered with mats or carpets for their more 
commodious entertainment. It is likewiſe uſual 
at theſe times to have the court ſheltered from 
the heat or incle:nency of the weather, by a 
veil, as the Doctor calls it, which being ex- 
panded upon ropes from one fide of the para- 
pet-wall to the other, may be folded or un- 


| folded at pleaſure 1. 


The court is generally ſurrounded with a 
doiſter, over which, when the houſe has one 


® There is ſomething very analogous, as our 


author obſ{crves, betwixt this open ſpace in the 


Mooriſh buildings, and the Impluvium or Cava 
Adium in the Roman architecture; both of them 
being alik: expoſed to the weather, and giving 
light to the houle. 

t To ſome covering of this kind, ſays Dr. Shaw, 
the Pſalmiit items th allude, in that beautiful ex- 
preſſion of Ipreadiuig dat the heavens like a cur- 
tain,” 


[ 54 ) 


or more ſlorie, a gallery is erected of the | 


ſame dimenſions, having 2 balluſtrade, or a 
piece of carved or latticed work, going round 
about it. From the cloiſter and gallery doors 
open into large chambers, of the fame length 
with the court, but ſeldom or never commu- 
nicating with each other. A whole family 
frequently lives in one of theſe chambers, 
which makes their cities ſo exceeding populous, 


that the plague always ſweeps away great | 


numbers. 


People of better faſhion hang the chambers 


of their houſes with veivet or damaſk from the 
middle of the wall downwards, the reſt being 
| adorned with ingenious wreathings, and de- 
vices in ſtucco and fret-work. In ſuch houſes 
the cieling is uſually of wainſcot, either eu- 
riouſly painted, or thrown into pannels with 
gilded mouldings and ſcrolls of the Koran in- 
termixed. The floors are laid with painted 
tiles or plaiſter of terrace; and as they do 


not uſe chairs, but fit croſs-legged, or lie at 


length upon theſe floors, they have them con- 
ſtantly ſpread with carpets, ſometimes very rich 
and beautiful. For their farther eaſe a row ei 
damaſk or velvet bolſters is ranged along each 
fide of the floor; and at one end of each 
chamber there is a little gallery, raiſed four 
or five feet above the floor, with a balluſtrade 


in the front of it, where their beds ae | 


placed. 


The | 
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The ſtaĩrs are ſometimes in the porch, ſome- 
times at the entrance into the court; and when 
there is one or more ſtories, they are continued 
through a corner of the gallery to the top of 
the houſe, which is always flat, and covered 
with a ſtrong plaiſter of terrace, from whence 
the rain-water falls iato ciſterns below the 
court. The terrace is ſurrounded by a wall 
breaſt high, or elſe with balluſtrades or latticed 


work, to prevent people's falling down; for 


upon theſe terraces they hang their linen to 


| dry, prepare figs and raiſins, enjoy the cool 
breezes 4 


of the evening, converſe with one ano- 
ther, and offer up their devotions. By this 
means, r cities is _ 
upon a leve ground, a man may 
from one end be a ſtreet to the other N 
tops of their houſes. Such is the manner and 
contrivance of the eaſtern houſes in general z 
from whence Dr. Shaw takes occaſion to ex- 
plain the caſe of the paralytic, ſaid to be let 
* down through the roof,” (Luke v. 19.) which 
circumſtance 2 lately given great offence to 
ſome perſons. This pretended difficulty the 
or very learnedly removes, by ſhewin 
there is no neceſſity to ſuppoſe that a breact 
was made in the tiling, or any thing of that 
nature; but that the patient was carried to the 
top of the houſe, and thence, after the veil 
abovementioned was drawn away, let down 


| through the opening into the midſt (of the 
| Court) before Jeſus.” | 


To 
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To moſt of theſe houſes a ſmaller one 
annexed, which ſometimes riſes one ſtory higher 
than the houſe, and at other t:mes conſiſts only 
of one or two rooms and a terrace; whilſt 
others are built over the porch, and, except 


the ground-floor, have all the conveniencies 


of the larger houſe. From theſe there is 2 
door of communication into the gallery of 
the houſe, kept open or ſhut according to the 
maſter's diſcretion; beſides another door, which 
opens immediately from a privy flairs down 
into the porch or ſtreet, without giving any 
diſturbance to thoſe in the hovie nicif. In 
theſe back-houſes ſtrangers are uſually lodged 
and entertained ; in them the ſons ct the fa- 
mily are permitted to keep their concubines 
and thither the men are wont to retire from 
the hurry and noiſe of their familics, to be 
more at leiſure for meditation or diverhons. 


With reſpe& to the moſques of theſe coun- 
tries, the Doctor tells us, they are built exactly 
in the faſhion of our churches, but initead of 
uſing ſeats and benches as we do, they only 
cover the floor with mats, upon which they 
perform their devotion. Near the middle of 
a moſque, particularly the principal one of each 
City, there is a large pulpit, balluſtraded round, 
with an aſcent to it of about half a dozen 
ſteps. Upon theſe, for our author was in- 
formed that no perſon is permitted to enter the 
Fei one of their prieſts places himſelf every 

riday, which they call the day of the congre- 
| gation, 


* 


rr 


1 


ion, and either explains ſome part of the 
oran, or exhorts the people to piety or good 
works. There is a niche in that part of the 
moſque which ſtands towards Mecca, whither 
the people dire& themſelves during the whole 
courſe of their devotions; and this niche, as 
a judicious writer conjectures, repreſents the 

ſence, and at the ſame time the inviſibility 
of the deity. The moſques have Minarets or 
towers, which a cryer aſcends at the appointed 
times, diſplays a ſmall flag, and advertiſes 
the people with a loud voice of the hour of 


prayer. 


Our author makes one obſervation farther 
with regard to the buildings above deſcribed, 
which is, that both the plaiſter and cement 
which are made uſe of, particularly where ex- 
traordinary ſtrength is required, are, accord 


do trial and appearance, of the ſame conſiſtence 


and compoſition with thoſe of the antients. 
Thoſe ciſterns, adds he, which were built by 
Sultan Ben Eglib, in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom of Tants, are of equal ſolidity with the 
famous ones at Carthage; continuing to this 
day, unleſs where — hc been broken de- 
fignecly, as firm and compact as if they were 
but juſt finihed. The compoſition, ſays the 
Doctor, is this: They take two parts of wood- 
aſhes, three of lime, and one of fine ſand; 
which, after being well ſifted and mixed toge- 
ther, they beat with wooden mallets for three 
days ml nights inceſſantly, ſprinkling them 
al 
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anernately with a little oil and water, till they 
become of a due conſiſtence. This mixture 
is chiefly uſed in their arches, ciſterns, and 
terraces ; but they uſe tow and lime beat to- 

her with oil only, without any water, u 
join the pipes of their aqueducts. Both theſe 
co 


mpoſitions ſoon grow as hard as ſtone, and 


ſuffer no water to pervade them. 
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THERE are ſeveral remains of antiquity 

ſtill viſible in different of Barbary, 
which was antiently poſſeſſed by the Romans, 
Carthaginians, and other powerful nations. One 
of the places, now moſt remarkable in the 
kingdom of Algiers, for the extent and magni- 


| ficence of its runs, is Spaitha, the antient Su- 
ſetula, where there is full ſtanding a magnifi- 


cent triumphal arch of the Corinthian order. 


From this arch, all along to the city, which is 


about the diftance of a furlong, there is a pave- 
ment of large black ſtones, with a parapet wall 
—— At a ſmall diſtance from the 
end of the pavement, ſtands a beautiful portico, 
built in the ſame manner with the triumphal 
arch, which leads to a ſpacious court where 
we ſee the ruins of three contiguous temples, 
whoſe roofs, porticos, and fore fronts are 
broken down, but all the other walls, with their 


| niche, which fronts the portico ; and behind 


that in the middle temple is a ſmall chamber, 
which perhaps ſerved for a veſtry. Our au- 


thor has given us a fine draught of theſe vene- 


rable ruins. 
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At a place ca!led Jemme, in the kingdom of 
Tunis, Here are ſeveral antiquities ; as altar 
with defaced inſcriptions, a variety of columns, 
a great many trunks and arms of marble ſtatues, 
one of which is of the Coloſſal kind in armour, 
another a naked Venus like the Medicean, both 
without heads. but apparently the work man- pa 
ſhip of good maſters. What this place is moſt u 
remarkaviy diſtinguiſhed by, are the remains 
of a ſpaciou amphitheatre, conſiſting —_— 
of {ixty-four arches, and four orders of column 
The upper order, which Dr. Shaw ſuppoſe 
might be no more than an Attic, hath ſuffered 
by the Arabs ; and four arches have been blown 
up from top to bottom by a Bey of Tunis, inz 
revolt of the Arabs, who made uſe of it as 1 
fortreſs ; otherwiſe, as to the outfide at leak 
nothing could be more entire and beautiful. 
The platform of the ſeats and the galleries ar 
fill remaining ; and by comparing this with 
other antient ſtructures, it ſeems to have bem 
built about the time of the Antonines, agrevin 
exactly in proportion and workmanſhip wi 
the buildings of that age. 


Befides ſome antient ciſterns and commas 
ſewers, there are ſcarce any tokens left of the 
magnificence of Carthage, the rival of Rome, 
We meet with no triumphal arch, ſays ou 
author, or ſumptuous piece of archite&ure; 
no granite pillars, or curious entablatures ; but 
the broken walls and ſtructures now remaining 
aære either built in the Gothic manner, or ac 

| cording to that of the later inhabitants. A& 
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ining to the large lic ciſterns, indeed, 
+ Ba near = — wall of the city, 
we ſee the ruins of an antient and celebrated 

ueduct, which may be traced to the diſtance 
of at leaſt fifty miles. It has been a work of 
extraordinary labour and expence ; and that 
part of it which runs along the peniaſula, 
whereon Carthage was built, was beautifully 
faced with hewn ſtone. At Arriana, a little 
village two leagues to the northward of Tunis, 
ſeveral arches of this aqueduct are entire, which 
Dr. Shaw found to be ſeventy feet high, and 
the pillars that ſupported them fixteen feet 
The channel that conveyed the water 
lies above theſe arches, being vaulted over, and 
plaiſtered with a ſtrong cement. A perſon of 
an ordinary ſize may walk upright in it; and 
there are holes lett at certain diſtances, both 
for the admiſſion of freſh air, and the conve» 


niency of cleanſing it when neceſſary. 


Over the fountains that ſupplied this aque- 
duct with water, there were temples erected, 
of which there are ftill ſome remains. 
of them, which by its ornaments appears to 
have been of the Corinthian order, ends very 
beautifully in a dome, wherein are three niches, 
probably intended to receive ftatues of water- 
aymphs or other deities ſuppoſed by the an- 
dents to preſide over fountains. The aque- 
duct however appears to be of much greater 
autiquity than the temple, having probably 
| been a work of the Carthaginians; it bein 
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difficult to conceive how Carthage could well 
ſabaſt without ſuch a convenience. 


In the kingdom of Algiers, near a town 
called Sherſhell, lie the ruins of a large city, 
which, according to a tradition in that coun- 
try, was 9 by an earthquake. We may 
conceive no ſmall opinion, ſays our Author, 
of its former magnificence, from the fine pil. 
lars, capitals, capacious ciſterns, and beautiful 
Moſaic pavements that are ſtill N lt 
was ſupplied with water brought by a large 
and ſumptuous aqueduct, little inferior to that 
of C in the height and ftrength of its 
arches; ſeveral fragments whereof, ſcattered 
amongſt the neighbouring mountains and val- 
lies, continue to be ſo many inconteſtable 
proofs of the grandeur and beauty of the 
work. There are two other conduits ſtill 
ſubſiſting, which furniſhed Sherſhell with ex- 
cellent water from the mountains, and may be 
_ conſidered as two ineſtimable legacics ot the 


Among the ruins of Tlemſan or Tremeſen 
are found ſeveral ſhafts of pillars, and other 
— of Roman antiquities; and in the 
walls of an old moſque are a number of al- 
tars dedicated to the Dii Manes, but our Au- 
thor ſaw but one legible inſeription. Moſt of 
the walls of Tlemian have been moulded in 
frames, and conſiſt of a mortar made up of 
ſand, lime, and ſmall pebbles, which, by being 


well tempered and wrought together, is become 


equal 
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1 equal to ſtone in ſtrength and ſolidity. The 
| ſeveral ſtages and removes of theſe frames 
are till diſcernible, ſome of them being a hun- 
a | dred yards long, and a fathom in height and 
, | thickneſs. | 5 


At a place now called Kaſbaite, an old Ro- 
man city, there are many fragments of ruins 
and antiquities, and amongſt the reſt there 1s 
part of the portico of a ſmall temple, dedi- 
cated perhaps to one of the Roman empreſſes, 
as Dr. Shaw conjectures from a broken inſeri p- 
tion. A little to the ſouthward are ſeveral { - 
— monuments, moſt of which have been 

| beautifully carved into a variety of figures in 
Baſſo Relievo, who are repreſented mourning, 
offering incenſe, or performing ſome office to 
the dead; and below the figures lie the in- 
ſerĩptions. 


All over a large knot of hills called Au- 
reſs, ly ing to the ſouthward of Conſtantina, are 
a number of ruins, the moſt remarkable 

of which are thoſe of L'erba or Tezzoute, near 
n | three leagues in circumference. Here we find 
er | a great variety of antiquities ; for beſides the 
ie | magnificent remains of ſeveral of the city- 
|- | gates, Dr. Shaw obſerved the ſeats and upper 
u- | part of an amphitheatre; the frontiſpiece of a 
of | fine Tonic temple dedicated to Eſculapius ; a 
in 1 oblong chamber with a great gate on 
ſide, intended perhaps for à triumphal 
uch; and a little beautiful Mauſoleum, built 
nein form of a dome, ſupported by Corinthian 
. F 3 pillars. 
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pillars. Theſe and other ediſices of the like 
nature ſufficiently demanftrate the once flouriſh. 
ing ſtate of this city, which appears to be the 
Lambeſa of the antients. Our learned Author 
has copied ſeveral Roman inſcriptions found 
among theſe ruins. | 


Upor. an eminence two leagues from the 
Hammam Meſkouteen, ſome noted ſprings 
already mentioned, there is a large extent of 
ruins, called at preſent Anounah, where the 
Doctor ſaw a ſmall ſquare building almoſt en- 
tire, which, by the figure of a croſs ſlill re. 
maining on the door-caſe, may be concluded 
to have been a chriſtian chapel. | 


Allegah, another ruined city, lies ſeven 


leagues from Anounah, and five from Conſtan- 
ti na: and ten miles from Anounah there is alt 
a heap of ruins called Seniore, with many othen 
round this part of the country, which afford 
nothing very remarkable. 


About Conſtantina, the antient Cirta, we 


meet with a great many remains of 2 | 


particularly cn a neck of land to the fou 

weſt, which is entirely covered with a ſeries of 
broken walls, ciſterns, and other ruins. Be 
ſides theſe, there are ſtill remaining, near the 
center of the city, a ſet of ciſterns about 
twenty in number, making an area of fifty 
vard: ſquare, which our author ſu s re- 
ceived the water brought to them by a now 
Tuinous aquedud, the fragments whereof de- 
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monſtrate the public ſpirit of the people of 
Cirta in erecting a ſtructure that muſt have 
— ſuch an immenſe quantity of mate- 


Upon the edge of a precipice to the north- 


ward are the remains of a ftately edifice, at 


ſent occupied by the Turkiſh garriſon. 
our baſes of pillars, ſeven feet in diameter, 
with their reſpective pedeſtals, are ſtill in their 
places, and ſeem to have belonged to the por- 
tico. They are of a black ſtone, little inferior 
to marble, probably hewn out of the range of 
rocks on which they are founded. 


The fide poſts of the principal gate of the 


city are of a reddiſh ftone, as beautiful as mar- 


ble, and very neatly moulded and pannelled. 
An altar of pure white marble makes part 
of a neighbouring wall, and on that fide which 
is in view is carved in Relievo a well-ſhaped 
Simpulum, a veſſel uſed by the antients in their 
in towards the ſouth-eaſt is 
ion and deſign, but much 


The 
having 
arches 
heads, 
other 6 and pal 
3 between the two princi 
arches Jon 15 a well-executed bas-relief, repre- 


1 
8 


lady treading upon two elephants, 
which 
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which have their faces turned towards each 


' other, and twiſt their trunks together. She | 


has a large ſcollop-ſhell over her head, appears 
dreſs'd in a cloſe-bodied garment like the riding. 
habit of our times, and with her right hand 


raiſes up her petticoats, looking ſcorntully up- 


on the city. 


As to the city of Algiers itſelf, of whoſe 
antiquities the reader may perhaps expect an 
account, our Author, whoſe obſervation no- 


thing ſeems to have eſcaped, tells us there are 


few to be met with in that city, and little that 
merits the attention of the curious. There 
are indeed, upon the tower of the great 
moſque, ſome broken inſcriptions, but the let- 


ters, though ſufficiently large to be ſeen at a diſ. 


tance, are all ſo filled up with lime and white. 


.waſh, that they cannot be particularly diſtin- 


guithed, 


The other parts of Barbary, beſides thoſe | 
which Dr. Shaw had the opportunity of vicw- | 


ing, eſpecially near the ſea-coaſt, are not de- 
ſtitute of antiquities, — they are not to 
de met with in any great abundance. We have 
therefore little to add on this ſubject from the 
kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, and ſo much 


the leſs as we have not the ſame excellent guide | 
to conduct us through thoſe countries. It may | 


not be improper, however, to mention a cu- 


rioſity of the antient kind, a few miles diſtant | 
from Tangier, where there is a vaſt hole likea | 
coal pit, many fathoms deep, which leads in- 


( 67] 
to a great number of ſubterranean apartments, 
all lined with marble. Theſe, from the many 
ſtatues, urns, and old Punic inſcriptions that 
have been found in them, were undoubtedly 
repoſitories for the dead, like the catacombs in 


Italy and Egypt; which having been ſufficiently 


ſpoken of in their proper places, we need not 
enlarge upon thoſe of Barbary, | 
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CH AP. III. 


Of NEGROLAND and GUINEA. 


—— 


81 7. 1 
A general Account of Negroland and Guinea. 


| EGROLAND is ſituated between 8 and 

| 20 degrees of north latitude ; and be- 
tween 18 degrees weſt, and 28 eaſt longitude. 
lt is bounded by a part of Guinea, called the 
kingdom of Benin on the ſouth ; by Abyflinia, 
and Nubia, on the calt, by Zaara on the 
north ; and by the Atlantic occan on the weſt. 
Its greateſt length from eaſt to weſt is about 
2000 miles; and its greateſt breadth, from 
north to ſouth, is about 600 miles. 


Negroland is by moſt hers divided 
into hoes 3 of Co kingdom 
of Gualata, of Guber or Gubur, of Zanfara, 
of Ayzade, of Cano, of Burno, and Gaoga 
ae on the north fide of the river Niger, which 
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runs from eaſt to weſt through the whole coun. 
try, and from which it is ſuppoſed to have been 
antiently called Nigritia. | 


To the ſouth of the Niger is Guinea, con- 
taining the countries between the rivers Sana 
and Gambia, inhabited by the Jolloiffs, and Fu. 
li's or Pholeys; alſo the country of the Melli, 
of the Mundingoes of Gago, of Zegzeg, of 
Guanguara, and of Caſena. | 


On both f:des of the Niger eaſtward js the 
kingdom of 'Yombut ; and inland between the 
Niger or Gambia, north of the mountains of 
Guinea, are the kingdoms of Bito, Temias 
Dauma, Medra, Gachom, and Biafara. 


The principal mountains of theſe countries 
are a long ridge of mountains, which divide 
Negroland from Guinea, and reaches from the 
eaſtern to the weitern ocean, the whole bread 
of Africa; and the principal rivers are the M 
ger, Which alfo runs from eaſt to weſt the 
Whole length of Negroland, and riſes, it y 
ſaid, from the ſame ſource with the river Ni 
Other great rivers of theſe countries, are the 
Sanaga, and the Gambia. 


We are much in the dark concerning the 
inland parts of theſe countries, as we have 
already obſerved of Africa in general; for moſt 
of the knowledge we have 1s gathered from 
the reports of the natives, who are but pootlh 
qualified either for deſcriptions or hiſtory. — 
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that vaſt tract which our geographers have 
aſſigned to Negroland, there are a great many 
kingdoms and nations of different people, who 
are ſubject to abſolute princes, but moſt of 
them tributary to the King of Tombut. In 
Guinea there are ſome ſovereign princes, 
whole dominions are extenſive, and whoſe 
vernment is arbitrary, being limited by no 
ws or any Other reſtraints: and there are 
many more, to whom the Europeans have given 
the name of kings, whoſe dominions do not 
exceed the bounds of an ordinary pariſh, and 
whoſe revenues and power are very inconfider- 
able. But theſe are, in reality, all ſubject to 
ſome of the ſuperior monarchs, and no better 
than their vaſſals, being obliged to attend them 
in their wars, to quarter their ſoldiers, and to 
ſubmit to any kind of duties or impoſitions. 
The moſt powerful of theſe monarchs is the 
King of Whidah, who is very much feared and 
reverenced by his ſubjects. They appear in 
his preſence either kneeling or proſtrate on the 
ground; and they alſo proſtrate themſelves in 
the morning before the gate of his palace, kifs 
the ground three times, clapping their hands 
together, and uſing expreſſions more like the 
adoration of ſome deity, than compliments 
paid to an earthly prince. He has viceroys, 
generals, governors, and other officers, as Eu- 
ropean princes have, ſome of whom are per- 
mitted to eat and drink in his preſence; but no 
perton whatever is permitted to fee his majeſty 
eat, or to know it whit part of tlie palace he 
G 2 lleeps, 
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ſleeps, except hi wives, of whom he has ſel. 
dom leſs than a thouſand. 
The coaſt of Guinea is very unwholeſome, 
which ſeems chiefly owing to the heat of the 
day, and the coolneſs of the night, whereby 
contrary effects are produced in the body, eſpe- 
cially in thoſe who are not accuſtomed to bear 
more heat than cold, by haſtily throwing of 
their cioaths, and cooling too faſt. A ſecond 
cauſe is, that this country, particularly the 
Gold coaſt, abounds with high mountains, and 
in the valleys between them there ariſes every 
morning a thick, ſtinking, ſulphureous damp 
or miſt, which ſpreads itſelf in ſuch a manner, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible for Europeans to 
eſcape the infection while they are faſting, their 
bodies being more ſuſceptible of it than the 
natives. The great difference between the 
European air and this is fo obſervable, that 
few come hither who are not at firſt ſeized 
with a fickneſs, which carries off a great many, 
chiefly becauſe they are unprovided with what 
ſhould comfort and nouriſh them, having no 


recourſe but to corrupted medicines, and un- 


ſcilful phyficians. 


Notwithſtanding Guinea is fo unhealthful 
for European conſtitutions, the natives have 
but few diſtempers. The ſmall-pox is the moſ 
fatal to them of any, ſometimes ſweeping them 
away like a plague, as is the caſe in other warm 
climates. Another epidemical diſtemper is that 
of worms, which are found between the — 
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and the fleſh in all parts of their bodies, but 
chiefly in the legs, and give the patient very 
great torment till they are extracted. The 
manner in which they are drawn out is this : 
When the worm has broke through the tumour 
it occaſions, his head commonly appearing firſt, 
after they have drawn it out a little way, they 
ſaſten it to a ſtick, round which they wind a 
{mall part of it every day, till the whole be ex- 
traced, and the patient freed from his pain. 
If the worm happens to break, the torture 
is increaſed, the remaining part either rotting 
in the body, or breaking out at ſome other 
place. Some of theſe worms are ſaid to be an 
ell long, and others much longer. * 

r. 


* We have an account that in Perſia there are 
very flender worms, fix or ſeven yards in length, 
which breed in the legs and other parts of men's 
bodies: and in the Philoſophical Tranſaions we 
read of ſeveral remarkable operations, whereby 
worms were taken out of unſuſpected parts of the 
body, the operators being chiefly women. Mrs. 
Mary Haſtings is there recorded as famous for 
diſcovering worms hid in the face, gums, tongue, 


Kc. which, with a gooſe-quill, ſhe could take out 


of any part affected. Mr. Dent relates, that he 
himſelf was cured of certain tumours on his 
tongue by Mrs. French, who, piercing the ſwel- 
ling with a lancet, drew out five or fix worms at 
a time; inſomuch that in eight days, he affures 
us, ſhe took out of his tongue above a hundred 
worms, and thirty out of his gums. It is true, 
the ordinary place of worms is in the inteſtines, 
though there is ſcarce any part of the body but is 
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Mr. Francis Moore, ſeveral years factor te 
the Royal African Company of England, Jas 
| given 


ſometimes infected with them; and as to thoſe 
bred in the legs, the caſe is common enough 
among the Negroes, and very well atteſted. Mr. 
Smith, in his Natural Hiſtory of Nevis, tells us, 
that his negro-man had a flender whitiſn worm 
that came gradually out of his leg, not far from 
the ſhin- bone at the rate of an inch or more every 
day. As it came out, he wound it round a very 
ſmall piece of ſtick, that part of it immediately 
dying when tied faſt with a piece of ſilk. His 
leg ſwelled and was very painful hefore the worm 
had forced its way through the ſkin, but then it 
grew ſomewh:t eaſi-r; however, if by rubbing 
. his leg againſt any thing the worm happencd to 
break, his leg would ſwell again till the remainder 
of the worm came out in the fame gradual man- 
ner, after which the fore was ſoon healed without 
a plaiſter. This worm was about a yard and 2 
half long ; but what is this, or even the length 
of thoſe worms in Perfia, compared to that of the 
Tape worm or Joint worm, which lies variouſly 
eonvolutgd in the inteitines, being ſometimes as 
long as all the guts, 2nd ſometimes a great deal 
longer? Borrichius aſſures us, that a patient of 
his voided, in a year's time, eight hundred feet 
of this fort of worm, without coming to the head; 
for the patient always obſerved it to break off in 
voiding. Dr. Tifon himſelf had a. patient who 
voided vaſt quantities of this worm for ſeveral 


— in pieces from two to ſix or more yards in 


ength, which all put together, he ſays, would 
much exceed the length of that of Borrichius. 
Tue joints in this worm are very numerous; for 
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© | given us great light into thoſe parts of Africa, 
s | which border on the river Gambia, to the 
n | diſtance of five hundred miles from the ocean., 
The different kingdoms, ſays he, upon the 
o | banks of this river, are inhabited by ſeveral 
h | races of people, Mundingoes, Jolloitts,. Pho- 
r. leys, Floops, and Portugueſe; which laſt having 
s, | ſettled there about the year 1420, have coha- 
m | bited with the Mundingoes till they are almoſt 
m | as black as they are; but they ſtill retain a ſort 
Jof baſtard Portugueſe language, and nothing 
7 | vexzs them more than to call them Negroes, 
that being a term which they ule only for 
n | flaves. The Mundingoes are the molt nu- 
it | merous of theſe nations. 


io On the north ſide of the Gambia lies the 
er | country of the Jolloiffs, which is very large, 
n- | extending even to the river Senegal. Theſe 
ut people are much blacxer and handſomer than 
2 | the Mundingoes, not having the broad noſes 
and thick lips peculiar ta the Mundingoes and 
ty | Floops. In ſhort, none of the countries about 
— this river can come up to the Jolloiffs for 
al 
of 
et 
d; 


blackneſs of ſkin and beauty of features. 


in a piece four and twenty feet long the Doctor 

counted five hundred and ſeven; and on each joint 
in | he obſerved a protuberant orifice, which he takes 
ho | fo be ſo many mouths, the beſt microſcopes diſco- 
ral | vering no mouth in what uſually paſſes for the 
in | head of the animal. It is fre uently found in 
14 | dogs, oxen, and ſeveral ſorts of fiſnes. See Dr. 
1s. | Tyſon's account of this worm in the P31, Tranſ. 
for | N“. 146. | 
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In every kingdom and country on each fide 
of the river there are ſome Pholeys, a people 
of a tawny colour, much like the Arabs, who 
live in hords or clans, build towns, and yet 
are independent of the Kings in whoſe terri- 
tories they live; for if they are ill treated in 
one nation, they break up their towns, and 
remove to another. They have chiefs of their 
own, who rulc with great moderation ; and this 
form of government goes on eaſily, the people 
being of a good and quiet diſpoſition, and fo 
well inſtructed in what is juſt and right, that 
a man who does ill is the abomination of all, 
and none will ſupport him againſt the chiefs, 
or endeavour to ſcreen him from juſtice. The 
natives here uſing very little land, the Kings 
are willing enough to give the Pholeys leave 
to cultivate as much as they pleaſe ; and ac- 
cordingly, though ſtrangers, they are the 
greateſt planters in the country. They are very 
induſtrious and frugal, and raiſe much more 
corn and cotton than they conſume, which 
they ſell at eaſy rates, and are very hoſpitable 
and kind to all ; ſo that the natives reckon it 
a bleſſing to have a Pholey town in the neigh- 
bourhood. As their humanity extends to all, 
they are doubly kind to thoſe of their own 
race; inſomuch that if they know of one of 
them being made a ſlave, all the Pholeys will 
redeem him. Having plenty of food, they 
not only ſupport the old, the blind, and the 
lame amongſt themſelves, but, as far as their 


ability goes, ſupply the wants of the Mundin | 


does. great numbers of whom they have mai 


| 
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tained in times of famine. They are very ſel- 
dom angry, and Mr. Moore never heard them 
abuſe one another; though this mildneſs does 
not proceed from want of courage, for they 
are as brave a people as any in Africa, and 
handle their arms with great dexterity. None 
of them, except here and there one, will drink 
any brandy, or any thing ſtronger than water 
and ſugar, 


On the ſouth ſide of the river Gambia, and 
but a little way inland, are the people called 
Floops, who are in a manner wild. They 
border cloſe to the Mundingoes, and are bitter 
enemies to each other. Their country is of a 
vaſt extent, but they are under the government 
of no one chief; and yet ſuch an union ſub- 


| fiſts among them, that the Mundingoes with all 


their forces, though very numerous, cannot re- 
duce them to ſubjection. They have the cha- 
rater of never forgiving, or at leaft never ſuf- 
fering an injury to go unrevenged ; but then, 
to make amends, the leaſt good office done 
them is always repaid by a grateful acknow- 
ledgment. 


Four months in the year, Mr. Moore in- 
forms us, are unhealthy, and very tedious to 
thoſe who are juſt come out of a colder cli- 
mate ; but the perpetual ſpring, where we com- 
monly ſee ripe fruit and bloſſoms on the ſame 
tree, makes ſome amends for that inconve- 


nience. The air is pleaſant and refreſhing, but 


it has ſomething ſo peculiar in it, that 8 
| WII 
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will ruſt which are kept in the poeket. The 


rainy ſeaſon commonly begins in the month of 
June, and continues till the latter end of Sep- 
tember, or the beginning of October. The firſt 
and latter rains are generally the moſt violent; 
and it is obſervable. that the wind comes firſt, 
and blows exceſſive hard, for the ſpace of half 
an hour or more before the rain falls, ſo that 
a veſſel may ſuddenly be ſurprized and over. 
ſet; but however it may be = a good while 
before it comes, for it looks very diſmal and 
black, and the lightnings breaking out of theſe 
clouds, as they move ſlowly towards you, it 
makes the appearance very awful ; the light- 
ning flaſhing ſo quick as to make it continuall 

light, and the thunder ſhaking the very — 
During the rains it is generally pretty cool, 
but when the ſhowers are over, the ſun breaks 


out with exceſſive heat, which induces ſome | 


perſons to caſt off their cloaths, and lie down 
to ſleep ; but perhaps before they are awake 
comes another hurricane, and the heat ſtrikes 
into their bones, which gives them fits of Ml- 
neſs, eſpecially the white men, for the natives 
are not ſo ſubject to catch cold. In the rainy 
ſeaſon the ſea-breezes ſeldom blow, but in- 
ſtead of them eaſterly winds right down the 
river ; which in the months of November, De- 


cember, January, and February, do commonly 
blow pretty freſh, particularly in the day-time. | 


The moſt exceſſive heat is about the latter end 


of May, a fortnight or three weeks before the | 
As | 


rainy ſeaſon begins. 
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As to the languages uſed about the river 
Gambia, the moſt general is the Mundingo, 
which name the country as well as the people 
is called. If you can ſpeak that language, you 
may travel from the river's mouth up to the 
country of the Joncoes, or Merchants, fo called 
from their buying every year a vaſt number of 
ſlaves there, and bringing them down to the 
lower parts of the river to fell to the white 

eople ; which country Mr. Moore believes to 
be no leſs than fix weeks journey from James 
Fort, which belongs to the African company, 
and is ſituated on an iſland in the Gambia, 
about ten leagues from the mouth of the 


tiver. 


The next language moſtly uſed in this coun- 
try is the Creole Portugueſe, which is ſo cor - 


| rupted as to be ſcarce underſtood at Liſbon; 


but is ſooner learnt by Engliſhmen than any 
other language in thoſe parts, and is always 
ſpoken by the linguiſts who ſerve both the ſe- 
parate traders and the company. The Arabic 
is ſpoken by the Pholeys, and by moſt of the 
Mahometans on the river, though they have 
alſo a vulgar tongue, the Arabic being to them 
what Latin is to us in Europe. The Mun- 
dingoes have alſo a cant language, which is 


| ſpoken only by the men, and is ſeldom made 
uſe of in any diſcourſe but what relates to a 


dreadful bugbear, called Mumbo- Jumbo, by 


which the women are kept in awe. This 


tratagem being perhaps peculiar to theſe pow 
| 0 


[82 ] 
of Africa, Mr. Moore's account of it will 
doubtleſs be agreeable to the reader. 


The Mumbo-Jumbo, ſays our author, is 2 
kind of idol dretied in a long coat made of 


the bark of trees, with a tuft of fine ſtraw 
on the top of it; and when the perſon wears 


it, it is eight or nine feet high. This is af 


thing invented by the men to keep their wives 
in ſubjection, who are io ignorant, or at leaf 
they are obliged to pretend to be fo, as to take 
it for a wild man; and indeed a ſtranger would 
hardly take it for a human Creature, by reaſon 
of the diſmal noiſe it makes, which few of 
the natives can imitate. When the Men have 
any diſpute with tne women, this Mumbo- 
Jumbo 1s ſent for to decide it, which is alway 
in favour of the Men. His authority is ſuch, 
that he. can order thoſe about him to do wha 
he pleaſes, either to fight, kill, or make pri 
ſoners; but it is to be obſerved, that nobody 
is allowed to come armed into his preſence. 
When the women hear him coming, they run 
away and hide themſelves ; but ſometimes he 
ſends for them all to come and fit down, and 
orders them to ſing or dance, juſt as he pleaſes; 
and if any refuſe to come, they are brought by 
force and whipped. This bugbear never come 
abroad but in the night-time, which makes i 
have the better effect In the day-time the 


coat is fixed upon a pole near the town it be 
longs to, thue being few towns of note with 


our ONE. 
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When a man enters into this ſociety, he 


{wears in the moſt ſolemn manner never to di- 
rulge the ſecret to any woman, or to any per- 


ſon who is not a member of it; and none are 


admitted under fixteen years of age. The 
people ſwear by the Mumbo Jumbo, and the 
cath taken by it is very ſtrictly obſerved. |, 

About the year 1727, the King of Jagra, 
having a very inquifitive woman to his wife, 
was ſo weak as to diſcloſe to her the whole ſe- 
cret of this myſtery, and ſhe revealed it to 
ſome other women of her acquaintance. 'This 
at laſt came to the ears of ſome who were no 
friends to the King, and having conſulted upon 
the matter, and fearing they ſhould not be able 
to govern their wives if the thing took vent, 
they took the coat, put a man into it, went to 
the King's town, ſent for him out, and taxed 
him with it, which he not denying, they ſent 
for his wife, and killed them both upon the 
ſpot. So the poor man died for obliging his 
wife, and the poor woman for her curiofity, 


The river Gambia, ſays Mr. Moore, is na- 
vigable for ſloops above two hundred leagues 
from its mouth, the tide flowing up to that 
diſtance from the ocean, which perhaps can- 
not be ſaid of any other river in the world. 
The ſides of it are for the moſt part flat and 


| Woocy, for about a quarter of a mile inland, in 


ſome places not ſo much; and within that there 


date pleaſant open grounds, which they uſe for 


vor, XIII. 
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their rice, and in the dry ſeaſon it ſerves the 
cattle for paſture. Within land it is generally 
very woody, but near the towns there 1s alwayz 
a large ſpace of ground cleared for corn. The 
ſoil is moſtly ſand, with ſome clay, and a 
deal of rocky ground. Near the ſea, and the 
lower part of the river, there are no hills to be 
ſeen ; — higher up are ſome lofty mountain, 
from the tops of which the proſpects are ver 
delightful. 
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A particular Account of the moſt curious natural 
Productions of Negroland and Guinea, in the 
Animal, Vegetabl:, and Foffi! Kingdoms; and 
of other natural Objects of Curioſity, 


ANIM AL S. 
NEgroland and Guinea abound with ele- 


** phants, lions, and many other wild beafts 
already deſcribed. The river-horſe, crocodile, 


| and alligator, are frequent in the river Gambia, 


„ with a fiſh reſembling a ſmall alligator, 
led Guana, which is eaten by the inhabitants 
bordering upon the river, and is eſteemed a 
delicious fiſh. | 


= theſe parts of Africa, as in moſt hot ſandy 


countries, there are a great many ſnakes and 
other venomous reptiles. Mr. Moore tells us, 
that the natives are much afraid of the black 
ſnakes, which he himſelf has ſeen three yards 
long, and as big as the ſmall of his leg. He 
was alſo told of ſeveral other venomous ſnakes, 


| particularly ſome with a comb upon their heads, 


which they poſitively affirm to crow like a cock. 
This perhaps is what we call the Baſiliſ or 
Cockatrice, concerning which many ſtrange 
things have been reported, that are now ge- 
H 2 | nerally 
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nerally looked upon as fabulous. There are 
likewiſe ſnakes with two heads growing out of 
one neck ; but thoſe our author ſays he never 
ſaw. He ſhot a green ſnake about two yardy 
long, but in the thickeſt part not above three 
inches in circumference. This kind of fnake, 


he was informed by the natives, is not at all 


venomous ; but they have ſo many that are ſo, 
that they ſeldom go without a remedy about 
them, in caſe they ſhould be bit by any of theſe 
Poiſonous animals. 


At a town about a mile from Brucoe, Mr, 
Moore found a very large ſcorpion, being full 
twelve inches long. Theſe creatures are rec- 
koned very venomous ; and were a perſon to be 
tung by ſo large a one as this, our author be- 
lieves it would be immediate death. He ha 
known ſeveral people ſtung by ſmall ſcorpions, 
which wound is ſo extremely painful, that for 
at leaſt twelve hours the perſon ſtung cannot 
ſleep; but about that time the pain abates, 
and ſoon after is quite over. It is remarkable, 


that notwithſtanding the violence of the pain, 


the ſwelling is very little. 
Guinea hens and partridges are to be met 


with in vaſt numbers in theſe countries ; and it 
is worth obſerving, as Mr. Moore ſays, that the 


latter have ſometimes two large ſpurs on each 


leg. 


About Joar, and in no other place on the| 


_ river, the fame gentleman ſaw a re! 
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bird, which only comes abroad in the duſk of 
the evening, having four wings, and about the 
fize of a pigeon. But though this is called a 
bird by the natives, yet whether it is really a 
bird, or of the bat-kind, Mr. Moore does not 

end to determine ; for he never ſaw one 
dead, though he has frequently endeavoured 


to ſhoot them. Mr. Stibbs tells us, that one 


evening he killed a large bird, which eat ex- 
tremely well. It meaſured upwards of fix feet 
from its toes to the extremity of its beak; it 1s 


| called Gabbon by the Mundingoes, and Goſſ- 


real by the Portugueſe. 


Mr. Stibbs likewiſe informs us, that in his 
voyage up the Gambia they killed two wild 
e and a duck; and that the geeſe have 
rs as long as our cocks, growing out of the 
middle joint of the wings, with which they 
will beat a dog. They are larger than our 
wild geeſe, and their colour is black and white. 
The duck was of a peculiar kind, almoſt as 
large as the geeſe, and feathered like them, 
th ſmall black legs, feet, and bill ; and upon 
its beak was a black excreſcence of fleſh an 
inch and a half high. He adds, that they are 
fine fowl, and eat deliciouſly. 


There are a ſort of ſcreech-owls, which in 
the night-time make a very diſmal noiſe, and 
are taken by the natives for witches. If one 
of thefe birds happens to come into a town in 
the night, the people are preſently all alarmed 
and fire at it as an enemy ; and as they never 
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had the good fortune to kill one of them, they | is 
ſtill continue to be witches in the opinion of | co 
the poor natives. 

Several remarkable inſects are found nex | or 
the river Gambia, and other parts of Negro. | 
land and Guinea. Mr. Moore tells us, that tr. 
during the time of a very dreadful tornado, a | di 
ſort of large flies with long wings came og | v 
board a ſloop in the river in ſuch prodigiouy | ar 
numbers, that flying into the flame of the di 
candles, the table was ſoon covered with thoß | w. 


that had burnt their wings ; and others, wh 

were not burnt, ſhed their wings as they walk 

along the table, and then were nothing but ſo 

many large maggots. The draughts of ſom 

of theſe African inſets ſhew them to be curig 
| ffities in nature. 


The Muſquetoes, ſays our author, are the 
greateſt Page to a perſon of any vermin op. 
the river. They are even worſe than ſome 
ſmall flies, and from their minuteneſs called 
Sand-Flies, which are fo little as hardly to bs 
diſcerned. Thee, if any wind be ſtirring, a 
not able to bite; but the Muſquetoes mind 
neither wind nor any thing elle, giving a per- 
ſon continual difturbance, eſpecially in the 
night-time. They may be compared to our 
Engliſh gnats, but are much more trouble» 
ſome; when they bite, the part itches very 
much, and if you ſcratch it till it bleeds, you 
an the riſque of having a ſore; and when it 
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is healed, the place always appears of a blackiſh 
colour. 


The Buggabuggs, as the natives call them, 


|} are a pernicious and deſtructive vermin where- 
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ever they get an entrance. Their way of 
travelling is to make a hollow pipe or tube of 
dirt, much lize an arch of a vault, under 
which they march without being ſeen. They 
are a ſort of white ants, and are very expe- 
ditious at their work ; for in twelve hours they 
will make their tube, and travel eight or nine 
yards to get to a cheſt, box, or barrel. Where- 
ever they get, they make ſtrange havock, 
eſpecially in woolen cloaths. In ſhort, nothing 
comes amiſs to them, for they feed as heartil 
upon wood as any thing elſe; and what 1s 
moſt remarkable, ſays our author, is, that they 
eat the inſide only of a cheſt or table, ſo that 
when they have entirely deſtroyed it by eating 
the very heart and ſubſtance of the wood, it ap- 
to the eye to be ſtill found. They cannot 
bear the ſun, which ſeems to kill them for a 
time; but after ſun- ſet they are obſerved to re- 
eover their fireng't and vigour. People are 
obliged to witch ti-ie creatures very carefully, 
ud to take meaſur:s to prevent their comin 
their cheſts, which is done by putting them 
en ſtands with the legs of them well daubed 
with tar; and if the tar be not ſpread over 
anew at ent once a week, it is ten to one but 
tele in ict pay them a vive, 


In 
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In the rainy ſeaſon, ſays Mr. Moore, the 


frogs, of which there are vaſt numbers, and 
much larger than thoſe in England, make a 
much noiſe in the night as a pack of 

and not unlike it at a conſiderable diſtance. 


There is one curiofity which we ſhall take 
the liberty to mention under thi; article, tho 
perhaps ſome people may think it not worth 


notice. Mr. Moore thought it remarkable, and | 


accordingly tells us, that one evening he ſappet 
upon oy ſters which grew upon trees; and thi 
he makes appear to be literally true. On the 
banks of the river, it ſeems, where the water 
is ſalt, and near the ſea, grow certain tree 
called Mangroves, whoſe leaves being long and 
heavy, weigh down the bows into the water, 
To theſe leaves and branches the young oyſten 
faſten in great quantities, where they grow till 
they are very large, and then they cannot be 
ſeparated from the tree ; but people cut off the 


boughs, on which the oyſters hang ſomewhat 


reſembling a rope of onions. 


But of all the productions of theſe parts df 
Africa, perhaps none more deſerves the attet- 
tion of the curious than that we ſhall now 
deſcribe. Some of the natives having got # 
net, Mr. Moore went along with them to fiſh 
in a lake over-againſt one of the faQories 
where they caught a great number of fiſh; 
and amongſt the reſt, one ſomething like a gud 
geon, but much larger. None ot them cared 


to touch it, and periuaced our author not to] 
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come near it, telling him it would kill him. 


me of them got long ſticks, and touched 
e fiſh with them; but finding the effect not 
ſo bad as they apprehended, they cut the ſticks 
ſhorter and ſhorter, and even at fix inches 
length the fiſh had no effect. At laſt they 
ventured to touch it with their fingers, but 


| could not bear it the twentieth part of a mi- 


nute. By this time Mr. Moore underſtood it 


| was a Torpedo, or Numb-fiſh, and had the cu- 


riofity to touch it with one of his fingers; but 
in a moment his arm was dead quite up to his 
elbow, which came to itſelf again as ſoon as 
he withdrew his hand from the fiſh. He re- 

the experiment ſeveral times, and found 
it have the ſame effect, even after the fiſh was 
dead. He then ordered the fiſh to be ſkinned, 
and found that the benumbing quality lay in 
the ſkin only, which it entirely loſt when 


This is the plain matter of fact, as Mr. 


Moore has related it; but as it is one of the 
moſt curious ſubjects in all natural hiſtory, we 
think it will not be diſagreeable to enquire into 
the cauſe of ſuch a wonderful effect. tletus 
firſt obſerve, that whereas Mr. Moore repre- 
ſents the Torpedo to be like a gudgeon, other 
authors * of it as a flat fiſh, much of the 
figure a thornback , found commonly 


enough 


It ſeems as if different ſorts of fiſhes were en- 
dued with a benumbing quality, there being no 
manner 


921 


enough about the coaſts of Provence, Gaſcony, 
Ec. and eaten by the people of thoſe coun. 
tries. And whether the ſurpriſing quality of 
the fiſh lies in its ſæin, as our author ſuppoſes, 


let the reader judge, after he has conſidered 


© 


the following hypotheſes. 


There are different ways of accounting for 
the effect produced by touching the Torpedo, 
The firſt is that of the antients, who contented 
themſelves with aſcribing a torporific virtue or 
faculty to the animal, which is juſt the ſame a 
_ nothing at all. The ſecond ſuppoſe 
the effect to depend on an infinite number ef 
corpuſcles iſſuing continually from the fiſh, but 
more copiouſly under ſome circumſtances thay 
others. This is the opinion moſt generally re. 
ceived, being adopted by Redi, Perrault, and 
Lorenzini, who thus explain themſelves : As 
the fire emits a quantity of corpuſcles proper to 
heat us, ſo the Torpedo emits a number d 
corpuſcles fit to numb the part they in{inuate 
themſelves into, whether it be by entring i 
too great abundance, or by their falling into 
tracts or paſſages diſproportionate to thelt 


manner of likeneſs botween the ſhape of a gudgeos 
and a thornback; and M. du Hamel, in his Hiſtory 
of the Academy of Sciences, mentions a kind of 
Torpedo, which he compares to a conger-eel, 8 
ſhape quite different from either of the former. 
M. Richer from whom he has the account, affirms 
on his own knowledge, that they numb the am 


* — 


times occaſion a vertigo. | 


hgures. 


ſtrongly when touched with a ſtick, and even ſome | 
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fgures. The third account is that of Borelli, 
who looks upon this emiſſion of corpuſcles as 
imaginary, and ſays, that the fiſh, upon being 
touched, puts itſelf into a violent tremor or 
agitation, which occaſions a painful numbneſs 
in the hand that touches it : but M. Reaumur, 
whoſe hypotheſis is the laſt and juſteſt, could 
never obſerve any ſuch trembling, notwith- 
ſtanding he viewed the fiſh with great atten- 
tion when ready to ſtrike the numbneſs. 


This gentleman obſerves, that the Torpedo, 
like other .at fiſhes, is not abſolutely flat, but 
its back, or rather all the upper part of its - 
body, a little convex. Now M. Reaumur al- 
ways found, that when the fiſh did not, or 
would not, produce any numbneſs in the per- 
fon who touched it, its back preſerved its na- 
tural convexity ; but whenever it would diſ- 
poſe itſelf to reſent a touch or thruſt, it gra- 
dually diminiſhed the convexity of its back 
parts, rendering them quite flat, and ſometimes 
even concave. The very moment after this 
diſpoſition the numbneſs ſeizes the arm, the 

ers that touched are obliged to withdraw, 

all the flat and concave part of the body 
5 again ſeen convex : and whereas it becomes 
flat ſo gradually as to be perceived, the return 
to its convexity is ſo ſwift, that it is abſolutely 
imperceptible. It is from this ſudden ſtroke, 
according to M. Reaumur, that the numbneſs 
of the arm ariſes; for the perſon, when he 
begins to feel it, imagines that his fingers have 
been violently ſtruck. The wonder is, _ 

0 
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ſo ſoft a ſubſtance, as that of the fiſh, ca | 
give ſo rude a blow: and indeed a ſingle ſtroke | 


of a ſoft body could never do it, but in this 
caſe there is an infinity of ſuch ſtrokes given 
in an inftant. To underſtard this, we muf 
conſider the mechaniſm of the parts whereon 
it depends, which are two very ſingular muſ. 
cles, deſcribed by ſeveral authors. They are 


ſhaped like a half-moon, and both together 


take up almoſt half the back of the fiſh, the 
one on the right fide, the other on the left. 
Their origin 1s a little above the mouth, and 
they are ſeparated from each other gy the bron. 
chia, into the laſt of which they are inſerted. 
But what is ſingular in them is their fibres, if 
we may give that name to a ſort of ſmall 
muſcles as big as gooſe-quills, of an aflew 
blage whereof the two great muſcles are formed. 
Theſe leſſer muſcles are hollow cylinders, they 
length nearly equal to the thickneſs of the 
fiſh, and ranged perpendicular to its upper and 
lower ſurfaces, accounting thoſe ſurfaces 1 
nearly parallel planes. Theſe again are com 
poſed of twenty-five or thirty ſmaller cylinden 
placed over each other, and each full of a me 
dullary ſubſtance. 


Now we need only remember, that when the 
Torpedo is ready to ftrike its numbneſs, i 
ſlowly flattens the ſurface of its upper part; 
and the whole mechaniſm, whereon its force 
depends, will be apparent. By that gradual 
contraction it bends, as it were, all its ſprings, 


renders its cylinders ſhorter, and at the ſame 
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time augments their baſes ; and in all proba- 


' bility too, the large fibres, or little muſcles, 


at that inſtant loſe their cylindrical form, to 
fill the vacuities between them. The con- 
traction being made, the longitudinal fibres are 
lengthe ned, the tranſverſe ones are ſhortened, 
and the ſoft matter they incloſe is driven up- 
wards, which is promoted by an undulatory 


\ notion apparent in the fibres when contracting. 


The parts of the Torpedo being thus diſpoſed, 
a finger that touches it, inſtantly receives a 
ſtroke, or rather ſeveral ſucceſſive ſtrokes, from 
each of the cylinders to which it is applied. 
As the ſoft matter is diſtrĩbuted into divers in- 
cloſures, it is more than probable that all the 
trokes are not given preciſely at the ſame mo- 
ment; nor indeed would they be ſo if there 
were no incloſures at all, but they ſerve how- 
ever to augment the number of the ſprings, 
and conſequently the velocity and force of the 
action. Theſe quick reiterated ſtrokes ſhake 
the nerves, and ſuſpend or change the courſe 
of the animal ſpirits ; or they produce a mo- 


non in the fibres of the nerves, which claſhes 


or diſagrees with that they ſhould have in order 
to move the arm, and occaſions a painful ſen- 
lation. Hence it is that the Torpedo does not 
convey its numbneſs to any conſiderable de- 
gree, except when touched on theſe great muſ- 
cles ; 10 that the fiſh may be ſafely taken by 


_ * Thoſe authors who have accounted for the 
cite& of the Torpedo from torporific effluvia, have 
Yor. XIII. 1 been 
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the tail, which is the part by which the fiſher. 
men catch it. 


As the Torpedo lives on other fithes, it h 
probable that its benumbing faculty is of uſe 
to it 1a catching them ; and this is the opinion 
of Pliny, Ariftotle, and many other naturaliſts, 
M. Reaumur had no fiſh alive, to try whether 
the Torpedo would kill them; but having ſhut 
up a drake in water with the fiſh for ſome 


time, the drake was taken out dead, doubtlek | 


been obliged to have recourſe to the ſame two 
muſcles ; but then they only make them reſervoin 
of the corpuſcles, whereby the numbneſs is effected. 
Lorenzini, who obſerved the contraction of the 
Torpedo, as well as Reaumur, pretends that all the 
ule of it is to ſqueeze thoſe corpulcles out of the hol. 


law fibres of th. te muſcles, wherein they are incloſed; | 


but though this theory is admitted by moſt authors 
M. Reaumur ſhews it to be falſe by the following 
conſiderations. 1. Becaute no numbnets is con- 
veyed, if the hand be at the leaſt diſtance from the 
Torpedo; whereas, to uſe their own compariſon, 
if the fiſh numbs as the fire warms, the hand woull 
be affected at a diftance from the one as well as the 
other. 2. Becauſe the numbneſs is not felt till 
the contraction of the muſcles is over; whereas, 
were the cauſe in torporiftc particles thereby ex- 
preſſed, the effect would be felt during the time of 
the contraction. 3. Becauſe, if the numbneſs were 
the effect of ſuch particles, it would be conveyed 
by degrees, as the hand warms by degrees. 2 
cauſe the Torpedo conveys its numbneſs to the 
hand through a hard ſolid body, but dues not do 
it through the ait. | 
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from its too frequent contacts with the Tor- 
pedo. But what is ſtill more ſtrange than the 
Torpedo's killing of fiſhes, the hiſtory of Abyſ- 
fima ſpeaks of its bringing dead ones to life 
again, they being ſeen to {tir it put together in 
the ſame veſſel. What 1s related in the ſame 
hiſtory 15 much more credible, viz. that the 
Abyſſinians uſe the Torpedo for the cure of 
fevers, by tying the patient to a table, and ap- 
plying the fiſh ſucceſſively to all his members, 
which puts him to great pain, but effectually 
carries off the dileate. Bellonius aſſures us, 
that the Torpedo applicd to the ſoles of the 
feet, has proved ſucce!sful againſt fevers; and 


Dr. James ſays, it mitigates the violence of the 


pain in an inveterate head- ach: but we ſup- 
poſe ſuch inſtances very rarely occur. 


[ 38 ] 
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THE Pholeys, who, of all the inhabitant | 


of thoſe countries, apply themſelves moſt 
to huſbandry, plant tobacco and cotton near 
their towns, which they fence in together, 
Beyond this incloſure are their corn- fields, of 
which they raiſe the four kinds uſual all over 


the countries bordering on the Gambia, name- 


ly. Indian corn or Maize, rice, and the larger 
and lefier Guinea corn. They have no wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, or any other European grain: 
but; they have a kind of pulſe between the 
kidney bean and the pea, and yams and pota- 
toes. The Indian corn they ſet in holes, three 
or four together, about four feet diſtant from 
each other, ſo that it grows like hops. It 
ſhoots up to the height of eight or ten feet, 
being a large cane, with the ears growing out 
of the ſides. The rice, which they elteem their 
choiceſt food, they ſet in rills, as we do peaſe; 
it requires wet grounds, and its ears are like 
oats. The larger Guinea corn 15 round, about 
the ſize of our ſmalleſt peaſe. This they ſow 
by hand, as we do wheat and barley ; and it 
runs up to nine or ten feet high, though a ſmall 
reed, the grain growing in a large tuft at the 
top. The leſſer Guinea corn is fown in the 
ſame manner, and ſhoots to the ſame height; 
but the reed is larger, on the top of which the 
corn grows in a head like a bulruſh. Theſe 
are all of the bread-kind that are cultivated on 
the river Gambia; and, indeed the 2 

make 
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make no bread, <xcept the women who are 


| accuſtomed to Europeans, but uſe the flour of 
the ſeveral grains to thicken their liquids. 


The Indian corn they uſe moſtly green, parch- 
ing it in the ear upon coals, which gives it a 
taſte like green peaſe. They chiefly boil their 
rice as the Turks do ; and they make flour of 
their corn by pounding it in wooden mortars. 


The Palm-Tree in Negroland, perhaps a 
different ſpecies from any we have yet men- 
tioned, Mr. Moore deſcribes to be a fine ſtrait 
tree, growing to a prodigious height, ſome 
of them to ſixty, ſeventy, or a hundred feet. 
From this tree the natives extract a ſort of 
whitiſh liquor like whey, called Palm-Wine, 
by making an inciſion at the top of the trunk, 
to which they apply a pipe made of leaves, 
through which the liquor runs into gourd- 
bottles. This wine, ſays our author, is pleaſant 
to drink as ſoon as drawn, being exceeding 
ſweet, but apt to purge very much. In a day 
or two it ferments, and grows hard and ſtrong, 
like Rheniſh wine ; at which time the natives 
drink it in abundance, it being then no ways 
mwholeſome. To ſee how nimbly the Ne- 
climb up theſe trees is very ſurpriſing, 


ving nothing to aſſiſt them but a piece of 
bark made round like a hoop, with which they 
neloſe themſelves and the tree, and fo ſetting 
tteir feet againſt the tree, and their backs 
againſt the hoop, they aſcend very ſwittly ; 
bat ſometimes they fall down and loje their 
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lives, either by miſſing ter footing, or the 
breaking of the hoop. 


What they call the Ciboa- Tree, ſeems to be 
another ſpecies of the paim, growing, luke that 
to a great height, and yielding a wine in thy 
fame manner, but not quite ſo ſweet as the 
former. The trunk of this tree, as well a 
the palm, is very ſappy when young, but ven 
tough when old; and the leaves that grow a 
the top are of great ſervice in covering d 
houſes. 


There 1s alſo a ſpecies of palm growin 
in thofe parts of Africa we are ſpeaking d 
which yields an oil called Palm-Oil, or Oil 
Senegal, the name of a large river, ſuppeſi 
to be a branch of the Niger or Gambia. Th 
oil, or rather ointment, which is of an or 
colour ard fragrant ſmell, is obtained from the 
pulp of the fruit, by adding to it a large quay 
tity of boiling water, and flirring them io 
kettle over the fire till they are intimateh 
mixed. Then taking the kettle off the in 
they let the matter fland till its more ſolid pan 
ſubſide to the bottom; and having ſkimmed 
off the oil that ſſoats on the ſurface, they n 
uu the operation by pouring on it mor 

zorling water. The oil is of the conſiſtence d 
butter, and uſed as ſuch by the Africans, wi 
alio burn it when old. In Europe it is efteemel 
a good remedy againtt cold humours. and 
ſaid to ſtrengthen the nerves, give catc in pain 
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of the gout, remove wearineſs, and relax con- 
tracted parts. 


Mr. Stibbs gives us a deſcription of a tree 
called Pau de Sanguc, or Bl:od-HFaod, from a 
reddiſh gum which it yields, and which we 
ſuppoſe is the ſame that we uſually call Gum 
Senegal, though Mr. Nc ore makes a diſtinction 
betu cen them. This tree, according to Mr. 
Stibbs, grows plentitully all up the river Gam- 
bia, ard is a herd wood, of a beautiful grain, 
and pol; nneiv, fo that it is very proper 
for eicrutores or inlaying. It does not grow 
to any great height or bulk, ſo that it is not 
eaſy to find one that will produce a plank four- 
teen, fifteen, or ſixteen inches broad. It grows 
generally in a dry rocky ſoil, on the fides and 
tops of hills; and when the wood is firſt cut, 
it has an agreeable ſmell. Upon wounding 
this tree, the juice ſweats out in drops like 
blood, which joining together, and being dried 
by the ſun, 7 into lumps. Mr. Moore 
has had ſome as large as pullet's eggs ; but be 
gives no account of the tree's growing ſo plen- 
ufully near the river as Mr. Stibbs repreſents. 
It ſeems rather, according to Mr. Moore, to 
be found in great abundance about four days 
journey from Fatatenda, one of the company's 
factories on the Gambia, about five hundred 
miles from the mouth of the river. 


As to the Gum Senegal, it is ſometimes 
whitiſh, ſometimes of a red colour, and im- 
forted toe us in lumpe, which are rough ex- 
| ternally, 
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ternally, but clear and tranſparent within. Tt 
nearly reſembles Gum Arabic, and the whiteſt 
and pureſt parts of it are uſed inſtead of that 
gum by the London apothecaries. 


At Seaca, a ſmall town on tae Gambia, in- 
habited by the Portugueſe, Mr. Moore tells us 
there is a large cotton-tree, about thirty yards 
in circumference. It grows out in ſpurs, which 
make it ſeem ſo bulky, the hollows and rilings 
being taken into the meaſure ; but, excluſive 
of the ſpurs, the circumference of the body of 
the tree would not be above fifteen yards. 


The Banana-Tree grows plentifully near the 
river we have ſo often mentioned, bearing a 
fruit ſix or ſeven inches long, covered, when 
ripe, with a yellow and tender ſkin. Its leaves 
are two yards Jong, and about twelve inches 
wide; and the fruit grows upon a ſtalk about 
fix yards high, each ſtalk bearing only one 
ſingle cluſter or bunch, which perhaps conſiſts 
of forty or fifty bananas. When the bunch is 


gathered, they cut off the ſtalk, otherwiſe it 


would bear no more fruit. 'The pulp of the 
fruit is as ſoft as marmalade, and of a very 
pleaſant taſte; and it is ſaid to be very 
nouriſhing, to excite urine, and provoke to 
venery. | | 


The fruit of the Plantain-Tree is not much 
unlike the Banana either in taſte or ſhape, 
only it is ſomewhat longer. | 5 

ere 
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Here are alſo Guava's, which reſemble our 
peaches, only the outſide is much rougher, and 


there is no (tone within, but kernels leſs than 
| thoſe of apples. This fruit is reckoned an 


excellent medicine againſt the flux. Phyſical 
Nuts, aad Tabacombas, are likewiſe found 
about the Gambia, the former of which con- 
tain three or four ſmall kernels, whereof one 
or two are a purging-doſe ; but they are apt 


to vomit as well as purge, though they are 


frequently uſed by the natives. The Taba- 
comba is almoſt like a Ban Chretien Pear, with 
a rind reſembling that of a pomegranate. 
When 1t 15 ripe it opens of itſelf, the pulp ap- 
pearing of a reddiſh colour, with large ſtones, 
and very inſi pid. 9 5 
We ſhall conclude this article with the Guinea 
Pepper, from whence part of that country, where 
it grows plentifully, is called the Grain Coaſt. 
Abundance of it grows likewiſe in America, 
where it is much eſteemed ; and it is now cul- 
tated pretty commonly in France, eſpecially 
u Languedoc. The ſhrub that bears it flowers 
in our gardens in Auguſt, and produces red 
pods about the latter end of September and 
October, in which the pepper is incloſed ; but 
tie plant periſhes with the firſt froſt, ſo that 
tis ſown annually. The ſkins boiled, and 
led as a gargle, aſſwage the tooth-ach ; and 
a cataplalm made of the ſeeds mixed with 
boney, and applied to the throat, is good for 
2 quinſey ; otherwiſe it is not much uſed in 


cine. 
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BOT H Negroland and Guinea have mine 
of iron, copper, ſilver and gold, though 
we are not certain whether many of them are 
wrought. Mr. Moore tells us, that the gold 
which the merchants bring down to the Euro- 
pean traders on the river Gambia, is of a v 
=_ quality, and finer than the ſterling gold, 
bey bring it in ſmall bars, thick in the mid. 
dle, and turned round into rings, from ten to 
forty ſhillings value. Theſe merchants are 
Blacks of the Mundingo race, and are called 
Joncoes. They are very unwilling to ſay muck 
of the inland countries; and all our author 
could gather concerning the gold was, that it 
is not waſhed out of the ſand, but dug out d 
mines in the mountains, the neareſt of them 


at leaſt twenty days journey from Cower. Ia 


the country where the mines are, they fay 
thete are houſes built with ſtone, and covered 
with terrace, and that the ſhort cutlaſſes and 
knives which they bring down with them ate 
made there, the ftecl whereof is excellent. 


As to Guinea, it is ſuppoſed to contain more 
gold than any other part of the world, there 

ing great quantities of it waſhed down from 
the mountains, and found in the rivers. By 
vialent rains and torrents, pieces of rocks are 
ſometimes removed, and * of this preciou 
metal picked out of the clefts and cavines 


where it lay concealed ; but much more 1 


waſhed 
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wathed down in little particles, no bigger than 
| ſand, into the rivers, which is calle., Gold- 
Dutt, as the former is called Rock-Gold. The 


European merchants and factors ne er go up 
into the country to purchaſe gold, out the 

trading Negroes bring it to the forts and facto- 
ries, and on board the European ſhips, great 
part of it coming two or three hundred miles 
or upwards. It is ſaid the Negro merchants 
mix copper, and other ingredients of leſs value, 
both with the rock gold and gold-dulſt, in which 
cheat they are exquiſite proficients. The value 


of the gold brought from the Guinea coaſt, 


one year with another, by all the European 
nations that trade thither, is ſuppoſed to amount 
to three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, or 
upwards; of which the Engliſh may import 
one third, the Dutch another, and the French, 
Danes, Portuguele, and Pruſſians, the re- 


mainder. 


In the rainy ſeaſons, after a wet night, the 
ſea-ſhore is covered with people, moſtly wo- 
men, each having a couple of bowls made of 
calabaſhes, the largeſt of which they fill with 
luch earth and ſand as the floods have brought 
down from the mountains ; and this they watk 
with many wacers, often turning the bowl 
wund, till the earth and ſand be all wahed 
way, except two or three ſpoonfuls a: the 
bottom, wiiich they carefully put into the other 
bowl ; for the gold, if there be anz, ſinks to 
the bottom by rexion of its weight. Fhas 


bowl 


| { 1c6 ] 
bowl is pretty well filled with the ſediment, 
which they carry bome, and ſcarch diligently, 
Sometimes they find as much gold as 1s worth 
a ſhilling, ſometimes ten, and very often none 
at all. 


On the ſouth fide of the Gambia, not far 
from the ſea-coaſt, there is a Negro nation 


which F. Labat calls Balantes, in whoſe coun. | 


try the Portugueſe imayined there were mines 
of Gold, becauſe having bought ſome fowh 
of the Balantes, they. found grains of gold in 
moſt of their gizzards. This induced the Por- 
tugueſe to attempt the conqueſt of that county, 
and accordingly, in July 1695, they landed 
there without oppoſition ; but being then the 
rainy ſeaſon, they had ſuch violent ſhowers tha 
all their arms and ammunition were ſpoiled, 
and the Balantes attacked them fo briſkly with 
their hafſagayes and ſabres, that they were en 
tirely routed, and obliged to retire, leaving be 
hind them a great number of their allied Ne 
groes, with the beſt part of their baggagt 
arms, and ammunition. 


The ſame Father informs us, that in the 
country of the Saracoles there are ſeveral nakel 
hills of a beautiful marble cf different co- 
lours, but chiefly red, from whence it would 
be no difficult matter to biing it to Europe. 
He alſo mentions another mountain of red 


marble mixed with white veins, which are ſa 


bright and ſhining that they appear like filver, | 


'This 
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This marble is ſo hard, that it is uſed inſtead 
of flints by the natives. 


The natural ſalt, formed at the bottom of 
certain pools near the ſea, is a curioſity men- 
tioned by the ſame author. He reckons eight 
of theſe pools, wherein the ſalt is mote. 
formed at the bottom of the water, like a 
ſcaly ſtone ; which being broke with long iron 
crows, the ſalt riſes up to the ſurface, and 
the natives ſkim it off, and dry it in the air. 
Whatever quantity they take, it does not ap- 
pear to diminiſh in the leaſt ; but the ſalt is 
not wholeſome, being corroſive, and is only 
uſed to cure raw hides. 
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SECT. III. 


An Account of the ny” curious Arts, Manufar. 
tures, Fc. of the Inhabitants of Negroland 
and Guinea. 


= 


TH E Jolloiffs are ſaid to make the fineſt ſan 
| of cotton cloth, and that in large quant. 
ties. The pieces are generally twenty - ſeveg 
yards long, * never above nine inches wide 
After the cotton is cleanſed from the ſeedy, 
they ſpin it by hand, with the ſpindle and 
diſtaff, and weave it with a ſhuttle and loom, 
of very plain, coarſe workmanſhip. Some d 
their colours are very lively, and theſe are & 
ther blue or yellow ; the firſt dyed with indigg, 
and the laſt with the bark of trees. 


The Negroes in general have few mann 
arts among them, which yet ſeems owing ts 
idleneſs more than want of capacity. T 
of Guinea are chiefly employed in matting ef 
chairs, making wooden or earthen cups, 
per ointment-boxes, and arm-rings of yolk 
ſilver, or ivory, with ſome other toys. Tho 
their tools are very indifferent, they can 
ſabres and all ſorts of arms they want, guns 
only excepted, as well as whatever is "—_—_ 
for their agriculture or domeſtic uſes. | 


Chief implements are a kind of —_— 
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ſtead of an anvil, a pair of tongs, and a ſmall 
ö air of bellows, with three or more pipes, 
which blow very ſtrong, and are an inven- 
tion of their own. But their moſt curious 
manufacture is the gold and ſilver hatbands, 
„ || which they make for the Dutch, the thread 
i || and contexture whereof are ſo fine, that they 
II would not be eaſily imitated by our European 
artiſts. 


The chief trade of Negroland and Guinea 
is in gold, ſlaves, elephants teeth, and bees- 
wax. Of the gold of theſe countries we have 
already ſpoken towards the beginning of this 

ter ; and the ſame merchants that bring 

it from the inland parts to the factories on the 
nver Gambia, bring likewiſe elephants teeth, 
and in ſome years ſlaves to the amount of two 
thouſand, moſt of which are priſoners taken 
in war. The merchants buy them of the 
_ who take them; and their way of 
inging them is to tie them by the neck with 
lather thongs, about a yard diftant from one 
mother, thirty or forty in a ſtring, each of 
dem carrying upon his head a bundle of corn, 
* an elephant's tooth. In their way from 
the mountains they travel through very great 
wods, where for ſome days they can get no 
water, but what they carry with them in bags 
ade of ſkins. They uſe aſſes as well as 


laves in ing their goods, but no camels 
” 8 , 
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Beſides the flaves brought down by the 
merchants, there are a great many purchaſed 
all along the river, perhaps a thouſand one 
year with another. Theſe are either taken in 


war, as the former, or — 1 condemned for 


crimes, or elſe ſtolen, which is very frequent; 
but the African company's ſervants buy none 
of the laſt, if they ſuſpect them to be ſuch, 
without ſending for the Alcade, a fort of judge, 
or the chief men of the place, and conſulting 


with them about the matter. Since the flave. 


trade has been carried on, the natives have 
changed all their puniſhments into ſlavery; 
and there being an advantage ariſing from 


ſuch condemnations, they often ſtrain hard for 


crimes, in order to have the benefit of fellin 
the criminal. Not only murder, theft, — 
adultery, but every trifling crime is puniſhed 
in this manner. 


Several of the natives have ſlaves born in 
their families, who ſometimes grow very nu- 
merous ; inſomuch that all the inhabitants of a 
village near Brucoe, reckoned about two hun- 
dred people, are all the wives, ſlaves, ot 
children of one man. In ſome parts of Africa 
they ſell the ſlaves born in the family; but 
about the river Gambia they look upon ſuch a 
ractice with abhorrence. Mr. Moore never 
heard of more than one perſon that ever fold 
a family-ſlave, except for ſuch crimes as they 
would have been fold for if they had been free. 
If one family-ſlave commits a crime, the 
maſter cannot ſell him without the joint * 
| 
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ſent of the reſt ; for if he does, they will all 


run away, and meet with protection in the next 
kingdom. 


We are told that not only criminals and 
priſoners of war are fold for flaves, but 
debtors alſo; and ſometimes the debtor's whole 
family and all his relations are included in the 
cruel ſentence. It is likewiſe ſaid, that men 
ſel! even their wives and children when they 
have offended them, whilſt others leſſen their 
families under an apprehenſion they ſhall not 
be able to maintain them ; and if a famine or 
great ſcarcity happens, they will fell them- 
ſelves to one another for bread. One of the 
petty princes on the coaſt of Guinea is reported 
to have fold, on ſome ſmall diſguſt, a ſcore of 
his wives to a captain of a ſhip at once; and 
in times of full peace nothing is more common 
than for the Negroes of one nation to ſteal thoſe 
of another, and ſell them to the Europeans. 
There have been inſtances alſo of children ſell- 
ng their fathers and mothers, when they have 
been weary of them, and wanted to enjoy their 
poſſeſſions ; which has occaſioned a law in 
ſom countries, that children ſhall not inherit 
tac goods or ettates of their parents. 


Another great article of trade in Negro- 
land and Guinea is ivory, or elephants teeth, 
vhich are got either by killing thoſe animals, 
or picked up in the woods. It is a trade, 
followed by all nations about the Gambia; for 
whoever kills an elephant, has the liberty of 

X 3 ſelling 
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ſelling him and his teeth; but thoſe traded 
for in that river are generally brought from 
the inland parts of the country, and many 
of them by the merchants. As to thoſe found 
in the woods, whether they belong to elephants 
that had been dead many years, or whether 
thoſe animals ſhed their teeth, as ſome have 


conjectured, Mr. Moore was not able to learn; | 


but this is certain, that they find teeth without 
any ſkull or bones fixed to them, which makes 
the conjecture not improbable. The largeſt 
tooth our author ever ſaw, weighed a hundred 
and thirty pounds; and the larger they are, it 
ſeems, the more valuable by the pound, for 
one tooth that weighs a hundred pounds is 


worth more than three that weigh a hundred | 


and forty. Many of the teeth are broken- 
pointed, which leſſens their value conſiderably ; 
and ſome are white, and others yellow, but 
this makes no difference in the price. One 
part of Guinea is called the Tooth or Ivory 
_ Coaft, from the great numbers of teeth found 
_ there, or brought thither from the inland part 
c ants and 
actors. 


The next branch of trade on the Gambia is 
bees wax, which is capable of great improve. 
ment. The Mundingoes make bee-hives of 
ſtraw. of the ſame ſhape as ours in England; 
but they have a board at the bottom, with a 
hole in it for the bees to go in and out, 
ſo are not placed on ſtands, but hung upon the 
boughs of trees. When they take the i 
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they ſmather the bees, and having ſqueezed 
out the honey, of which they make a fort of 
wine, they boil up the wax with water, and 
preſs it through hair-cloths into holes made in 
the ground for that purpoſe. They make 
cakes of it from twenty to a hundred and 
twenty pounds weight, which the purchaſers 


' try by boring through them, thoſe which are 


cleareſt from dirt being accounted the beſt. 


There is another branch of commerce, which, 
if properly purſued, might prove of vaſt ad- 
vantage to the nation in general, — the 
gum- trade; for there is a great deal of Gum 


As to the buildings of Negroland and Guinea, 
it cannot be expected, that any thing very re- 
narkable in that way ſhould be f in coun- 
ties inhabited by people, who have ſcarce any 
knowledge of the arts, either liberal or mecha- 
nical, If there be any good ſtructures in thoſe 
parts of the world, they are owing to Euro- 
peans, who have ſettled there for the ſake of 
rade, and theſe buildings are chiefly forts and 
factorĩes, in which we may ſuppoſe greater re- 
gard is had to ftrength and convenience, than 
to magnificence ornament. James's Fort 
i 2 handſome ſquare, ſtone ſtructure, regularly 
built with four baſtions. It ſtands on an iſland, 
in the middle of the river Gambia, where it is 
a leaſt ſeven miles wide, and the guns mounted 
on the baſtions command the river all round ; 


beüdes which there are two batteries _ 


>, 
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the walls of the fort looking towards the ſex, 
on each of which are mounted four twenty- 
four pounders, and between theſe are nine ſmall 
guns mounted for ſalutes. In the fort there are 
very good apartments for the governor, chief 
merchants, factors, writers, &c. and under. 


neath ſome of them are excellent ſtore houſes. | 


The ſoldiers, tradeimen, and other ſervants lie 
out of the fort, in barracks built, as the fort is, 
with ſtone and mortar. This is the principal 
ſettlement the Royal African company have 
upon the river Gambia. | 


The fort of the greateſt conſequence be- 
longing to the Engliſh on the coaſt of Guinea, 
is called Cape-Coaſt-Caſtle, which was founded 
by the Portugueſe, who ſettled there about the 
year 1610. It ſtands on a large rock jutting 
out into the ſea, and forming a cape, which 
they called Cabo Corſo. In a few years time 
the Portugueſe were diſpoſſeſſed of it by the 
Dutch, who enlarged and beautified it; and it 
was afterwards taken by the Engliſh, who have 
added much to its ſtrength and grandeur. The 
parade, which is twenty feet perpendicular 
above the ſurface of the rock, is of a quadran- 
gular form, and open on the eaſt ſide towards 
the ſea, which renders it cool, airy, and plea- 
ſant, affording a delightful proſpect. On this 
ſide is a platforin of thirteen pieces of heavy 
cannon; the other three ſides are encompaſſed 
with buildings, containing many beautiful and 
ſpacious apartments and offices, together with 
2 large well-built chape!, te back part where- 
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of joints to the wall of the caftle, and the 
rock before it defends it from the violence of 
the ſea. The gardens belonging to this ſettle- 
ment are very pleaſant and large, being near 
eight miles in circumference ; though they are 
not ſurrounded by any hedges or other fence, 
but all is called the garden, as far as there are 
any regular walks or plantations. They pro- 
duce every thing that is natural to thoſe warm 
countries, as oranges, lemons, citrons, guavas, 
plantains, bananas, cocoa-nuts, tamarinds, pine- 
apples, &c. beſides ſeveral of the fruits and 
plants of Europe. 


It would be tireſome to dwell any longer on 
this ſubject, which affords us nothing extraor- 


dinary; for as to the buildings of the natives, 
they are ſo many huts rather than houſes, the 


walls being of mud and binding clay, and the 
roof covered with long graſs or ciboa leaves, 
commonly called palmetto. They are gene- 
rally fourteen or fifteen yards in circumference, 
and have very ſmall doors, which do not turn 
upon hinges, but are let into the wall. A 
number of theſe huts built promiſcuouſly to- 


| ner forms their towns, which at a diſtance 


ook like ſo many bee-hives. The Pholey 
towns indeed are built in a regular method, 
the houſes being ranged in ſtrait lines, and at 
proper diſtances from each other, to prevent 
the ſpreading of fire; and thus they have good 
ſtreets and paſſages, a thing which the Mun- 
dingoes do not regard. The Pholey's houſes 


are kept very ſweet, for they are a cleanly 


people, 
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ople, eſpecially the women. Their towng 
2 wich paliſadoes, within which 
they have plantations of cotton, and on the 
outſide of this fence they ſow their Indian 
corn. 'They have alſo a place near each town 
for their cattle, in the middle of which is built 
a ſort of ſtage about eight feet high from the 
ground, and eight or ten feet wide; which is 
aſcended by a ladder, and has a roof of thatch 
over it, but the ſides are all open. Here four 
or five men fit up all night, with their arms, to 
guard the cattle from the lions and other ra. 
venous animals. Numbers of ftakes are drove 
into the ground in rings round the ſtage, and 
every evening the cattle are brought out of | 
the meadows, and tied each to a e, with 2 
ſtrong rope made of the barks of trees. 
are ſo tame, and accuſtomed to this confine- 
ment, that they come to it without any diffi- 
culty ; and being milked in the evening, and 
again in the morning, they are turned looſe 
into their paſtures, where they are watched by 
herdſmen to prevent their getting into the corn, 
or running into the woods. Theſe Pholeys | 


_ underſtand very well the breeding and ma- 
naging of cattle, and are almoſt the only people 
high up the river of whom beafts can be 
purchaſed. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of ABySS1N14A, er ETHIOPIA. 


S$RUCTY. 
4 general 4:count of Abyſſinia, or Ethiopia. 


ABYSSINTA, or Ethiopia, comprehendin 
* Nubia and the coaſt of Abex, is ſituat | 
| between 20 and 42 degrees eaſt longitude, and 
between 6 and 25 degrees of north latitude. Ita 
greateſt length from weſt to eaſt, is about 1320 
miles, and its greateſt breadth from north to 
| ſouth is about 1100 miles. Abyſſinia or Ethio- 
pia in general is a very large diviſion of Africa, 
almoſt wholly fituated in the Torrid Zone, 
having Egypt and the Deſart of Barca on the 
north, the Red Sea on the north-eaſt, Negro- 
land and Guinea on the weſt, and on all other 
ſides the Ethiopic ocean. It is divided into 
two parts, the Upper and the Lower. Tle 
Upper is the north and eaſt part of Ethiopia in 
general, comprehending Nubia, Abyſſinia, the 


country of the Giaques or Galles, and the coaſt 
vel. XIII. L of 
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of Abex, Ajan, and Zanguebar, and was an. | 
tiently called Ethiopia Interior. The Lower T 
or Exterior is the ſouth and weſt parts of | © 
Ethiopia in general, containing the kingdoms 
of Monoemugi and Monomotapa, the green 
regions of Biafara, Loango, Congo, Angola, 
and in ſhort all the kingdoms and countrie 
from the EquinoCtial to the Cape of Good pl 
Hope. 


The antient and celebrated kingdom or rs 
ther empire of Abyſſinia is ſometimes called | ** 
Echiopia Proper, and has been likewiſe much = 
talked of under the title of the States of Prefter 


John *, though, as ſome think, very abſurdly, 4 
Thu "4 


This title ſeems to have been given to the mo- 
narchs of Abyflinia on the following account 
There was an antient race of Chriſtian princes is 
— Tartary, who bore the title of a 
Preſbyter John, as it was corrupted by the Euro 
peans, though chiefly owing to an epithet which 
ene of the firſt of thoſe monarchs either took d 
Preſtigian, or was complimented with by his ſub- 
jets, that word properly ſignifying apoſtolical a 
orthodox, but which in its carriage to Europe hal ff ; 
been changed into Preſter John, on a ſuppoſiti 
that he was a prieſt as well as king. The fame 
this monarch was become fo great in the time 
ohn the Second, King of Portugal, that he ſent 
eter Covillan, to make enquiry him in India; 
but as he could hear nothing of fuch a prince 
there, and being informed there was a potent 
Chriſtian emperar in Africa, he made that cou 
uy in his way home; where he was fo kindly re 

cezveay 
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This empire was formerly much more exten- 
five than it is at preſent, though even now it 
is a valt country, the ſeveral parts whereof are 
verned by proper viceroys, who have dif- 
— titles. The extreme heat, to which 
the country is ſubject, is chiefly felt in the 
plains and valleys, whilſt the ridges of moun- 
tains, moſt of which are of a prodigious height, 
enjoy a delightful coulneſs ; inſomuch chat Fa. 
ther Tellez aſſures us, there are ſome parts of 
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if the country where the ſummers are leſs ſu 
ry mn in Portugal. 'This difference of heat and 
| cold indeed between the high and low lands 
* x attended with ſuch thunder and lightning: 
v 43 are terrible both to man and beaſt, and often 
do a 2 deal of miſchief. The rains, when 
they deſcend, do not fall in drops, as with us, 
— but ſometimes pour down with ſuch vehe- 
u | nence, that they carry off trees, houſes, and 
den rocks before them, whilſt the rivers over- 
re | fow and lay the country under water. The 
ich | winds are ſometimes no leſs dreadful than the 
+. nins and thunder; and the country is ſubje& 
| @ | ed by the then reigning e , that he took 
bal it for 4 he Ar monarch ſo 


nuch ſought after, though he could hear of no- 
thing like the title of Preſter John. This point 
bath been fince much controverted among the 
karned abroad, ſome affirming the Abyſſinian em- 
pre to be the real Preſter John's country, and 
hers treating the notion as abſurd and chimerical ; 
my however, we ſhall not enter into the diſpute, as 
ding a matter of more curiolity than moment. 
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to one in particular, which is rather a hurti. 
cane, and in their language is called Sengo, or 


Serpent. This is often ſo violent as to over. | 
turn trees, houſes, and almoſt every thing in 


its way ; but it in ſome meaſure makes amend; 


for this miſchief, by clearing the air of the | 


lower grounds, which would otherwiſc ſtay- 
nate and prove infectious, as they find by ex. 
perience. 


The whole country is interſected, or rather 
covered with mountains, between which ar | 


| ſuch dreadful precipices as one cannot behold 
without horror; but ſome of the mountain 
have large plains at the top, covered with tree 


and other verdure, and afford ſprings of excel. 


lent cool water ; and others are well cultivated, 

though the acceſs to them is excceding difficult 
and hazardous. The mountains of Amharaar 
of a vaſt height, particularly that called Anh 


Geſhen, which is rocky, and every way ina | 
eeſſible but by two narrow paths cut into de 


rock ; but the top of it produces all that is ne 
neſſary for life or delight. According to Tel 
lez, this mountain is ſhaped like a caltle ; the 
top of it is half a league wide, and the botton 
about half a day's journey in circumference. 
Amongit the mountains of Gojame we are to! 
of a vaſt hollow rock, oppoſite to which ſtanò 
another ſo ſituated, that a word only whiſperet 
on the top, is heard at a great diſtauce, and the 
joint voices of ſeveral perſons ſpeaking at once, 
ſound as loud as the ſhout of a numerous army. 


The 
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The face of Nubia, as well as Abyſſinia, is 
very much ov erſpread with mountains. 


The churches in the mountains of Abyſiinia 
cut out of the ſolid rock, are mentioned by ſome 


| writers as a great curioſity. It is ſaid they 


are ten in number, and that an exact propor- 
tion 15 obſerved in the gates, windows, pillars, 
arches, and all other parts, ſo that the whole 
appear elegant and regular; and it is affirmed 
they were all perfected within the ſpace of four 


and twenty years. It is to be oblerved how- 


erer, that the rocks, out of which theſe churches 
are ſo curiouſly hewn, are of a loft nature; 
and it 15 not unlikely that ſome of them had 
part of their form beforehand, fince there are 
many rocks in this country of difierent figures, 
ſo exact that they ſeem to have been cut with a 
chile]. We are told that the workmen em- 
ployed in this curious performance were ſent 


for from Egypt. 


As to Congo, Angola, Benguela, Monoe- 
mu91, A the coaſt of the Cafres, 
and al that part of Africa from the I quino@tal 
to the Cape of Good Hope, we need only ſay 


i general that the ſoil is various, and the 
country inhabited by various ſorts of people, 


with moſt of whom, except thoie on the coatts, 
we have very little acquaintayce. 
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A particular Account of the moſt curious natural 
Productions of Abyſhnia, or Ethiopia, in th 
Animal, Vegetable, and Foſſil Kingdoms; and ef 
ether natural Objects of Curiofity. 


ANIM AL S. 


N treating of the Indian iſlands we mentioned 
an animal called Oran Outang, as approach- 
ing nearly to the human race in its manner of 


walking, ſhape, and ſagacity. This we ap» | 


prehend is the ſame creature that ſome authen 
deſcribe under the name of the Pigmy, « 
Chimpanzee, and which is found in Angola, 
and other parts of Africa, a country abounding 
with apes, monkey:, and baboons, whereof the 
Pigmy ſeems to be a very ſingular ſpecies. The 
Oran Outang indeed, or Wild Man, is repre 
ſented as much taller than the Pigmy ; but the 
account that traveilers give us the former, 
are ſo imperfect and uncertain, that we ſuppoſe 
they are one and the ſame animal under diffe- 
rent names. 


That there is ſome ſuch creature in Africa, 
1s ſcarce to be diſputed ; for Mr. Moore tells 
us, that as he was walking about a quartet 
of a mile from one of the African company's 
factories, he found the foot of a beaſt, _ 
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caſs having been devoured, as he imagined, by 


a lion. It appeared to have been newly killed, 
and was covered with hair about an inch long: 


in ſhape reſembling the foot of a baboon, but 


as big as that of a man. Mr. Moore carried it 


home, and examining ſome of the natives about 


it, they told him it was the foot of what they 
called a Wild Man ; that there are many of 
them in that country, but that they are ſeldom 
found ; that they are as tall as a man, have 
breaſts like a woman, uſe a ſort of Janguage, 
and walk upright like human creatures 


The y or Chimpanzee, diſſected many 
years ago by Dr. Tyſon, was brought from An- 


ola, and meaſured from the top of the head 


to the heel twenty-ſix inches. The thickeſt 
of his body was ſixteen inches round, and 
the length of the arm was ſeventeen inches 


® Some pretend that the Savage Man is peculiar 
to the iſland of Borneo, ado he — of dim 
seſteemed a princely diverſion. He is faid to be 
ix feet high when at full growth, to have arms 
ſomewhat longer than a man's, and to be very 
trong and nimble. Captain Beckman fays, he 
bought one of theſe animals, and that he was a 
great lover of punch and brandy, inſomuch that, 
if he had an opportunity, he would open the Cap- 
tun's caſe, drink heartily, and put the bottle in its 
place again ; but if his maſter was angry with him, 
be would ſigh and whine till he was reconciled. 
He would lay himſelf down to ſleep as a man does; 
ad though he was very young when he died, he 
was ſtronger than any man in the ſhip. 
from 


126 
from the ſhoulder to the end of the fingers. 
The face of this creature is more like a man] 4 
than the face of an ape or a monkey 1s, and a 
its head is as big again as either of theirs, but 


the noſe is much alike in both. The ears, 9 
for ſize, colour, and ſtructure, are entirely like " 
thoſe of a man, as well as the teeth; but it ha: 
no eye-brows, though hair grows on the eye. | 
Iids. Its breafts are imall, and not protuberant; = 
but the two nipples, which are very apparent, | 
are exactly ſituated as they are in men. It ba | 40 
hair in the arm-pits; and all behind, from tie if 
head downwards, the hair is ſo thick as almot ch 
to prevent the ſkin from being ſeen; but in al fe. 
parts before it is much thinner. The palms of 1 
its hands and the ſoles of its feet are of u | 
equal length, and longer in proportion tha | | 
thoſe of men. Its toes are as long as its fingen, | @ 
the middlemoſt toc being longer than the tel; | 


and the great toe, like tne thumb, is ſet off at 
a diſtance from the others. The navel appem | | 
very fair, in the exact place, and in all reipets Fi 
the ſame as it is in man. 


In the year 1738, if we are rightly informed, 7 
Capter Flower brought over a female Pigny | + 
from Angola, which was two feet four inches 


high, had a face like a man, and was pre | | 
fair, except on the chin, where a few fira- z, 

ling hairs appeared. Its noſe was ſmall and | , 
Har like that of an ape, its mouth about two | , 


inches and a half wide, and its teeth ſhaped 

like human teeth, but neither very white not 

lound. The hair on its head was an inch af} , 
| - more } 
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1 
more in length. and its back parts were pretty 
hairy, but on its breaſts and belly the hair was 
much thinner. Its feet were entirely bare on 


the inſide, as were alſo the hands both on the 
inſide and outſide. 


This creature walked erect, was extremely 
fond of perions it was uſed to, and even knew 
how to behave with good manners at the tea- 
table, It would fetch its little chair, and fit 
down as naturally as any of the company ; and 
if the tea were too hot, it would pour it into 


the ſaucer to cool; with abundance of ſuch 


ſeemingly rational actions, which were diverting 
and ſurpriſing to the ſpectators. Its food was 


_ chiefly potatoes, bread, milk, nuts, apples, and 


raw onions, which laſt it greedily devoured, 


| ſhewing an averſion to all kinds of fleſh, except 


now and then a bit of rabbet or chicken. It 


| lived in England about fix months, and being 


opened after itz death, it was found to have 
died of a confirmed jaundice. 


Several antient authors take notice of a 
ferce kind of wild bulls that are found in 
Ethiopia, much larger than our tame ones, and 
which prey upon other animals. Agatharchides, 


| Who lived near two hundred years before Chriſt, 


is the firſt who mentions and deſcribes this vo- 
racious bull, and Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and 
Zlian, ſeem all to have copicd his deicription. 
There are very fierce wild bulls in Ethiopia, 
* ſays Pliny, larger than tame ones, and ſwifter 


no] chan any other animal, of a deep yellow 


colour, 
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* colour, with blue eyes, and their hair is 
« verted, with a mouth that opens to thei 
« ears, and moveable horns ; their ſkin is a 
4 hard as a flint, and invulnerable ; and they 
% hunt down all other wild beaſts. Diodotm 
adds, that his eyes ſhine in the night; tha 
after he has killed other beaſts . 2: devoun 
them; and that when he attacks herds d 
cattle, he is neither terrified by the herdſme 
nor the number of their dogs. Ludolphus, is 
his Hiſtory of Ethiopia, affirms, that there ae 
bulls in that country of an uncommon fize, 
twice as large as thoſe in Hungary and Ruffa; 
and the letters of the Jeſuits frequently mention 
the largeneſs of the Abyflinian oxen. Fathe 
Bernier, in his account of the Great M 

country, tells us, that among ſeveral pre 
which two Ethiopian ambailadors preſented u 
Aurengzeb, there was a prodigious large hon 
of a bull, full of civet, which he meaſoreh 
and found the baſis or thick end fix inches 


From theſe and other authors it ap 
fays Sir Hans Sloane, in the Philoſophicy 
Tranſactions, that there is in Ethiopia, and 
probably in the midland parts of Africa, where 
travellers ſeldom come, a very large animal of 
the ox kind, at leaſt twice as big as our bull 


or oxen, with horns proportionably large, but 
otherwiſe differing from -them in ſeveral re- 
ſpects. The accounts the antients give of this 
creature perhaps are not without ſome fabulous 
additions ; and therefore it were to be wiſhed 
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the modern writers who mention it had given 
vs a ſatis ſactory deſcription of it, which none 
of them have done; unleſs we ſuppole it to be 
the ſame with the Sukatorio or Sukotyro, which 
Nieuhoff A to be of the fize of a large 
ox, with a ſnout like a hog, two long rough 
ear, and a thick buſhy tail: its eyes are 
placed upright in the head, quite different from 
other animals; and on the fide of the head, 
near the eyes, ſtand two long horns, or rather 
teeth, not quite ſo thick as thoſe of the ele- 


| pbant. 


A very large pair of horns were found ſome 

s ago in a cellar or warehouſe at Wapping, 
where they had ſuffered much by worms and 
otherwiſe, their ſurfaces being eaten in ſeveral 
places. They were not _ but flattiſh, and 
almoſt trait wy hr wy length ; but then 
turning crooked, they ran tapering to a point. 
They — both exactly of the has dimenſions, 
but the length of them was about fix feet and a 
half, meaſuring the outer circumference, and 
the diameter of their baſis about ſeven inches. 
Exch of them weighed near two and twenty 
gaunds, and the cavity of one of them con- 
kined five quarts of water. Theſe horns Sir 
Hans Sloane ſuppoſes to have belonged to the 
luge Ethiopian bull or cow *, of which d the 

au 
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Geſner ſpeaks of a very large horn, which 
n hung by a chain to a pillar in the cathedral of 


duaſburga, and which was probably of the _ 
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authors abovementioned have given us ſuck 
imperfect accounts; and he thinks it very like. 
ly, that when the Engliſh had a great con. 
merce at Ormus, they were brought thither 
from ſome neighbouring country, and after. 


wards carried over to England by ſome curioy | 


perſon. 


After all, it is poſſible the horns in queſtin 
were no other than thofe of a large buffaly, 
for the commander of an Faſt India merchan- 


ſhip told Sir Hans he had feen ſuch on a bef. | 
falo's head in tae Indies: and this is the more | 


likely, as we are told that the buffaloes of 
Africa much exceed thoſe of Europe in bignek, 
They are of 2 brownith red colour, and ther 
hides are ſo hard and tough as ſcarce to be 
penetrated by a muſquet ball. It is ſaid 

will run with great fury at the perſon u ho ht 
at them, whatever obſtructions may be in ther 

way. 


The Camelopardal is an animal found u 
ſome parts of Ethiopia, being ſo called as u. 
taking both of the camel and the panther. Ib 
legs are ſo long that a man may itand uprigt 
under it, belly, and its neck is long in yt 


fort with theſe here deſcribed. He ſays, its on 
circumference meatured four Roman yards 1 
length; and he conicctures it to have been the 


horn of an old Urus, a beaſt like a bull, which 
was hung up there for its prodligious tize, perhaps 
two or three hundicd years DEivec is time. 
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portion, in order to reach the ground to graze, 


ſo that when the creature walks with its neck 
erect, the head appears a great height above 
its body. It has a ſlender tail, two little horns, 
a (mall mouth, but a very long tongue; and 


its two fore legs are longer than the hinder. 
| The beaſt loves ſolitude, keeping continually 
in the woods; and, if taken young, is ex- 


ceeding tractable. Its fleſh is good meat, and 
its ſkin, which is ſpotted like a panther, is very 
valuable. 


But perhaps there is not a more curious 


animal in Echiopia than what the natives call 


Zecora or Zebra, but the Europeans have given 
it the name of an aſs, though it reſembles that 
creature in nothing but the length of its ears, 
being well ſhaped, lively, and of the fize of an 
ordinary ſaddle-horſe. His hair is ſoft and 
leek, and along the ridge of his back runs a 
black ſtreak from his mane to his tail; and 


down each ſide, from his back to his belly fall 


ſeyeral ſtreaks of various colours, black, white, 
yellow, forming ſo many circles round his body; 
and his head, ears, legs, mane, and tail, are 
variegated in the ſame elegaut manner. He 
is thought to exceed a horſe in ſwiftneſs, and 
ſuch of them as are taken alive are ſold at an 
exceſſive price; but their is no inſtance of their 


bring broke for the ſaddle, or any other ule : 


i is their beauty, and the difficulty of taking 
tem, that makes them ſo much eſteemed. 
M. 'Thevenot ſaw one of thele beautiful crea- 
wes at Cairo, which was brought by an Abyſ- 
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| finian ambaſſador as a preſent for the Grand | 


Signior. 


The Civet Cat is one of the moſt remarkabꝭ 
animals of Ethiopia, but we need ſay nothing 
of it here, having given a ſufficient account of 


it already. The other quadrupeds found in | 


this part of Africa are lions, tygers, leopard, 
panthers, elks, porcupines, and many more, 
which are either ſo well known as to require 
no deſcription, or have been taken notice of 
we met with them in other countries. The 
wild beaſts about the Cape frequently make 
great havock among the cattle, of which there 


are large herds in all the Dutch ſettlemenn, | 


beſides thoſe that belong to the Hottentor, 
The tyger, it is faid, kills great numbers at 
a time, for the ſake of ſucking their blood, nat 
much regarding the fleſh ; and there is a kind 
of wild dogs that will ſometimes worry a whole 
flock of ſheep, if they happen to get in 
them. But it is oblerved of the lion, that 
contents Himſelf with carrying off a fingle en 
caſe, without doing any farther miſchief. Thu 
however is not agreeable to Mr. Maxwell 


account, who tells us, that when a lion in tie | 


night-time gets in among the cattle, he con 
monly kills more than he eats at that time, and 
ſeldom fails to return the following night to en 
up the reſt ; but before he comes, they take 
care to ſet ſnares about the prey, with muſken 
diſpoſed in ſach a manner that the lion mult 


* See Vol. XI. p. 72. - 
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neceſſarily draw the triggers, and the muzzles 
are ſo planted that the balls ſeldom miſs him. 


| If he is not killed outright, he wreaks his fury 


on the muſkets, gnawing the ſtocks, and im- 
printing the marks of his teeth on the very 
iron. Sometimes, though he is able to retire, 


| he will watch two or three days to fee who 


comes to look after the execution, and will at- 
tack the perſon if he has an opportunity. At 
the Cape the Dutch give twenty dollars re- 
ward for killing a lion, and ten for a tyger. 


Among the various ſpecies of the feathered 


nee that are to be met with at the Cape and 
in other parts of Africa, the Flamingo is one 


of the moſt remarkable. It is a beautiful fowl, 
x large as a ſwan, having a head and neck as 
white as ſnow, but the upper part of the wings 
and moſt of the body is of a fine flame-colour, 
ad the lower part of the wings is black. It is 
veb-footed like a'goole, and its legs are red and 
_ than thoſe of a heron. They get their 

in ponds and rivers in the day-time, and 
a night retire to the hills. They are fre- 
tly killed by Europeans at the Cape, their 
being eſteemed very good. 


There are many ſorts of fowls about the 
Cape to us entirely unknown, beſides others that 
ue common in Europe. They have abundanoe 
of wild peacocks, and white ſhovelers as big 
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cel- 


5 a hen, with a neck in two or three joints; 
aſo three ſorts of herons, ſome blue, others 
white, and others black. There are likewiſe 

| M 2 oſtriches, 
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oſtriches, ſeveral kinds of hawks, pheaſant, 
and partridges, white ravens, and white lap. 
wings. The ſea near the __ abounds with 
variety of fiſh, particularly crabs, lobſters, and 


oyſters of a large ſize ; and the turtle or tortoiſe | 


is alſo found on that coaſt. The rivers are 
frequented by Manatees or ſea-cows, which 
are low. thick, and ill-ſhaped, with very ſhort 


feet, and yet run ſwiftly. They have no hair | 


but what grows about their noltrils ; and though 
they have large teeth, they are not miſchie vou. 
They are very ſhy, and not eaſily wounded, 


They have great variety of ſerpents about 
the Cape, ſome of them very large, particularly | 


an aſh-coloured aſp, ſpeckled with red and yel- 
low ſpots, having a broad head and neck, and 
a fleſhy protuberance near the eyes about the 
bigneſs of a hazle-nut. Another is called the 
Eye - Serpent, from the light ſpots on his black 
ſkin, which appear like eyes; and there a 
ſort called the Tree-Serpent, from winding i 
ſelf round the branches of trees, which it ſo n. 
ſembles in colour, that men are frequenth 
ſurpriſed by it, as taking it for part of the 
tree. But the moſt troubleſome kind are the 
Houſe-Serpents, ſo called becauſe they fre- 


quently crezp into houſes, and ſometimes into | 


the very beds; but unleſs a perſon happens t0 


hurt them, they do not attempt to bite, and ii 


they do, their bite is not mortal. This ſerpent 
is an inch and a half thick, and from an ell to 
a yard and a halt in lengrh. 


To 
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To theſe we may add a very ſmall ſerpent, 
that harbours and Jays its eggs in the thatch of 


houſes. It is about the length of one's finger, 


and as thick as a gooſe-quill ; and there is a 


 water-ſnake of the ſame thickneſs, but two or 


three inches longer, 


Scorpions there are in abundance, green and 


\ yellow, which creep very ſlowly, and turn up 
| their tails upon their backs. Their ſting occa- 


fons exceſſive pains ; and that of the black ſort, 
found in the woods, is {aid to be mortal. 


But all that we have ſaid on this ſubject is 


| not half ſo ſurpriſing as what we find atteſted 


in the Philoſophical Fran{actions, namely, that 
in the kingdom of Congo there are ſerpents 
wenty-hve feet long, which will ſwallow a 
whole ſheep at once. They are killed as they 
le ſtretching and baſking themielves in the 
ſun; and after cutting off tacir heads and 
tails, and taking out their entrails, the Negroes 


| eat them, and find them uſually as fat as hogs. 


The ſame author reports, that the ants are fo 
numerous and large in that country, that being 
one day ſick in bed, he was forced to order 
himſelf to be carried out of his room, for fear 
of being devourcd by them ; and that one may 
ſometimes find in the morning the ſkeletons of 


cows that have been eaten up in one night by 
thoſe inſects. Es, 
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ON E of the moſt remarkable vegetables in 

thoſe countries is a plant not unlike our 
nettle, which grows in Nubia, and produces a 
ſeed of ſuch a poiſonous and deſtructi ve qua- 
lity, that a tenth part of a grain of it kills 
man in a quarter of an hour, and a whole 
grain in an inſtant. This deadly product is 


made a conſiderable branch not only of the | 


trade of the natives, but of the royal revenue; 
it being ſold by the retailer for a hundred du- 
cats an ounce ; beſides which, the buyer muf 


ay the like ſum to the king, and take 2 ſo- 


emn oath not to adminiſter any part of it 


within his dominions ; and it is death for ay | 


private perſon to fell it without the king's per- 
miſſion. 


Some writers relate ſtrange ftories of ſeven 
of the plants of Abyflinia, particularly a plat 


called Amagmagda, which is ſaid to have the | 


2 virtue of healing broken and ſhattered 
Dones in & very ſhort time: mention is ali 
made of a plant called Aſſazoe, which is fad 
to charm and lay ſerpents and other venomous 
creatures to ſleep; and the root of which » 
ſaid to be a certain antidote againtt the mot 
deadly bite of any poiſonous animal A plant 
called the Idian Fig-trec, is a native of thoſe 
countries, the fruit of which is excellent; and 
is ſuppoſed by Ludolphus to be the plant * 
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led by Moſes Dudam, which in our verſion of 
the Bible is tranſlated Mandrales, and which 
Rachael is ſaid to have exchanged with her 
rival ſiſter for a night's lodging with her huſ- 
band. 


There is a ſmall tree or ſhrub ing to 
the height of three or four feet, which bears 
2 fruit reſembling Coriander ſeed : theſe ber- 
ries, when ripe and dried in the ſup, ſhrink 
like Eaſt India pepper, turn black and hard, 


and differ little from it in taſte, but is not ſo hot. 


In Angola grows a tree called by the na- 
tives Mandihoka, the leaves whereof are of a 
deep green, ſhaped like thoſe of an oak, and 
full of veins and prickles. The ſtem or body 


| ſhoots up ten or twelve feet high, and then 


ſpreads out into many branches. When the 
tree is grown to its full maturity, they cut it 
down Jole to _—_ and 3 b 
the root, whi grind in a mill till it 
be as ſmall as — bepe 4 this being dried over 
a furnace in copper pans, they make bread of 
it, which is little inferior in goodneſs to that of 
wheat or rye. | 


In the ſame country they have a tree called 
Likonde or Alikonde, which delights in a dry 
ſoil, and frequently grows to the thickneſs of 


| eight, ten, or twelve fathoms in the body 3 


but the root never goes above a foot under 
ome. ſo that they are eafily blown down. 
fruit reſembles that of the Palm-tree, but is 
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ſomewhat longer, having a white kernel within 
it; but the natives never eat it except in time 
of famine or great ſcarcity, it being reckoned 
a dangerous food, cauſing a ſickneſs which 
ſometimes proves mortal. Of the inner rind 
they make a ſort of cloth, and canoes or boats 
of the body of the tree. 


Under this head it ſeems not improper to 
give ſome account of the fine garden belongin 
to the Dutch ſettlement at the Cape of Goo 
Hope, where they have introduced almoſt all 
the fruits and flowers that are to be found in 
Furope, Afia, and Africa; and moſt of them 
are improved, and flouriſh more than they did 


in the reſpective climates and countries from 


whence they were brought. The garden is wa- 
tered by ſprings that fall dawn from a neigh- 


bouring mountain; and the fruit-trees go 


within ſquares of bay-hedges, which are fo 
high and thick, that the ftorms coming from 
the ocean do them little prejudice. In the hot 
ſeaſon theſe hedges afford a refreſhing ſhade; 
and there is alſo a fine grove of cheſnut trees, 
which the fun cannot penetrate. Here grow 
together oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegra- 
nates, peaches, and the various apples and 
pears of Europe, all excellent in their kind; 
and amongſt the reft are the crimſon Japan 
apples, which intermixed with the green leaves, 
appear exceeding beautiful. There is à great 
variety of figs in this garden ; but thoſe moſt 
admired are the Piſing figs, which are blue 
aun Jarve,, and grow upon a plant that dies as 
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fnon as the fruit comes to maturity, and the 
next year a new plant ariſes from the ſame root. 
It has no ſtem, but the leaves, which are fix 
or ſeven yards long, twiſt together, and ſup- 


port each other. Here are alſo the Indian 
| Guavas, a fruit perfealy round, and of the 


fize of a crab apple. It has a pleaſant taſte, 
is covered with a tender green fin, and 
within is full of ſeeds, which alone are a re- 
medy againſt fluxes, the reigning diſcaſe of 
hot countries. In a word, the climate, foil, 


| and ſituation of this garden are very favourable 
for the growth of the moſt curious plants, of 


which there is a fine collection. This is the 
general account of thoſe who have deſcribed 
it; but Mr. Maxwell tells us, that when he was 
there it was much neglected, both in reſpect of 


its plants and walks, neither of which are ex- 


traordinary. 


The wine of the Cape has of late been much 
admired in Europe, though after the Dutch 


| ſettled there it was a great while before they 
raiſed any conſiderable vineyards. At firſt they 
carried thither vine- ſtocks from the banks of 


the Rhine, and from Perſia, which grew very 
well, and furniſhed them with grapes for eat- 
inz, but they did not pretend to make any 
quantities of wine till a German taught them 
to take the prunings of their vines, and cut 


| them into pieces about fix inches long, and ſet 


them in fields ploughed for that purpoſe. They 
followed his directions, the prunings grew, 
ſending out ſhoots at every knot; and thus 

they 
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they were ſoon furniſhed with as many ſtacks 
as they had occaſion for, which they removed 
from theſe nurſeries, and planted them in other 
grounds in rows, at convenient diſtances from 
each other, the land being firſt prepared by the 


Plough. This method has ſucceeded fo well, | 
that there is now ſcarce a cottage in all the Cape 


ſettlement but has its vineyard, which produce: 
wine enough for the family, and ſome for ſale; 
though their vines ſometimes receive dama 
from the mildew or the locuſts : and there is a 
little black worm that is a greater enemy to 
them than either of the former; but they em- 
ploy their ſlaves to pick off theſe worms every 
morning, whereby a great deal of miſchief u 
prevented. It often happens likewiſe, that their 
vines receive conſiderable damage from the 
ſouth-eaſt winds, which break off the branche; 
loaded with the heavieſt cluſters ; for which 
reaſon they do not let them run up higher than 
about three feet from the ground. Their via. 


tage begins the latter end of February, and 


continues all the month of March ; for though 
they have ſome grapes ripe in January, they 
only dry and eat them, S that the 
wine made of them will not keep. They have 
both red and white wines, but the greater plenty 
of white; which, if kept two years, has much 
the flavour of canary. 


Beſides a vineyard, almoſt every houſe has 
its kitchen-garden, in which they have all the 


roots and herbs that 2 in the gardens of 


Europe, from whence they are ſupplied — 
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in a few years their plants degenerate, but while 
they do laſt they are larger and ſweeter than 
thoſe of Europe. The head of a cabbage, at 


its full growth, will ſometimes weigh twenty 


pounds, and that of a cauliflower as much; 


| | the ſeeds whereof are brought from Cyprus 


and Savoy. 


FOSSILS, 
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THE mountains of Abyſſinia and Nubia 

contain inexhauſtible mines 1n. their bow. 
els, as appears by the vaſt quantities of gold 
duſt, which are found in the ſtreams that 
iſſue from them: but it does not appear whe. 
ther the gold or filver mines of thoſe coun. 
tries are wrought, the natives being naturally 
averſe to ſuch fort of hard work, and per. 
haps thinking it would be folly to take paing 
to dig op treaiures which might tempt the 
"Forks to invade them. Inſtead of money, 
therefore, they make aſe of a kind of fofll 


ſalt, to purchaſe from ſtrangers ſuch commo- 


_ dities as their country does not afford. 


The mountains of Congo are likewiſe ſaid 


to abound with gold, though this is denied by 
ſome writers. It is allowed on all hands, how- 
ever, that there are mines of excellent copper, 
particularly in the provinces of Pembo and 


Sango ; and in Bemba there are mines of filver 


and other metals. 


| In the province of Sundo there are mines of 
iron, which are wrought, the uſefulneſs of that 
metal in making arms, knives, inſtruments of 


agriculture, and divers other kinds of utenſils, | 


being well knuwn to the inhabitants. Quarries 
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of good marble, and ſeveral forts of precious 
ones, are alſo found in theſe and many other 
parts of Africa. 


But perhaps no part of Ethiopia yields 
| | greater plenty of gold than the empire of Mo- 
I nomotapa, from whence the Portugueſe have 
| | given the ſovereign of that coun:ry, the title 
| | of the Golden Emperor. The natives dive to 
- | the bottom of their lakes and rivers, and 
| bring up with them the mud and ſand, from 
which they afterwards ſeparate the precious 
metal. 


But in the kingdom of Sofala, which is de- 
„ | pendent on and by ſome reckoned a part of 
il |} rhe ſaid empire, the mines are ſo rich, that the 
- | iahabitants aſſert they yield annually above two 
millions of metigals, each metigal amounting 
to fourteen livres French money ; that the 
d | Ships from Zidem and other ports of Arabia 
by | carry off above two millions a year in time of 
W- ace ; and that the Portug governor of 
er, oſambique, whole office laits but three years, 
has three hundred thouſand crowns revenue in 

that time, beſides the ſoldiers pay, and a tri- 
bote paid to the King of Portugal. From this 
lenty of gold ſome have concluded Sofala to 

of be the land of Ophir, to which Solomon tent 
fleets from Ezion-geber, a port on the Red 
of | Sea, which returned once in three years, 
bringing bome gold and other commodities 
to an immenſe value: but this is mere con- 

of jecture, and indeed the moſt learned author: 
Vor. XIII. ” "0 can 
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can go no farther in a matter of ſuch uncer; 
tainty *. | 


In Abyſſinia, beſides a great number of ſalt 
pits which ſupply that country with much 
more than 1s neceſſary for home conſumption, 
there is on the confines of Dancala and Ti 
two adjacent kingdoms, a large plain of four 
days journey, one fide whereof is ineruſted 
all over with a pure white ſalt, and in ſuch 
quantity that ſome hundreds of camels, mules, 
and aſſes are conſtantly employed in carrying 
it to different parts of the neighbouring 
countries. 


In Angola, there are mines of ſalt, from 
whence they dig it out in pieces above a yard 
long, and as clear as cryſtal, It is as whit 


* Ophir has been ſought for almoſt in ever 
part of the world, and yet remains a Terra incog- 
anita; however, it does not ſeem probable that 
Sofala is the place, becauſe it is not diſtant enough 
from Ezion-geber for a fleet to have ſpent three 
years in the voyage, though we ſhould allow the 
ſhips went to different ports for different parts of 
their cargo. Be this as it will, it was chiefly by 
the trade to Ophir, that Solomon came to * fur- 
« paſs all the — of the earth in riches ;* for 


the very firſt voyage they made, they brought | 


back four hundred and fifty talents of gold, ex- 
cluſive of filver and all other valuable commodi- 
ties; which alone amounts to near two millions 
and a half of our money, reckoning the talent 


of gold equivalent to five thouſand four hundied 


and twenty-five pounds ſterling. 
4s 
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as our beſt ſalt, and has ſuch a peculia 
flavour, that a piece of it put into the po 
ives both the liquor and meat a pleaſan 
aſoning. In ſome parts of Ethiopia, there 
are whole mountains of ſulphur, befides di- 
vers other foſſils, of which we have already 
== a ſufficient account in the courſe of this 
work. 
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Remarkable Laws and Cafloms of the Hottenton, 


"= HE Hottentots, who inhabit the Southen | 
P 


arts of Africa, are in many reſpetts x 
very remarkable people; and are repreſented 
by ſome writers as the moſt ſtupid and ins 


tional of all the human ſpecies. Mr. Ma 


well acquaints us, that no arts are practiſed 
amongſt them, no ploughing nor ſowing, 
no going to fea, not ſo much as in a boat; 


that they have no notion of a providence, 1 


God, or a future ſtate ; no tradition of the cre. 
ation, or the flood, no prayers or ſacrifices 
nor, in fine, the leaſt notion of any inviſible 
being, capable of doing them either good « 
harm ; ſo that their ignorance, it 1s ſu 

can hardly be parallelled. Mr. Kolben how. 
ever, and ſome others, ſet the Hottentots in 
a different light. He ſays, that in agriculture, 
though they practiſe none themſelves, they 
excel the Europeans reſiding among them; 
and in many other arts, of which he 


ſ-veral initances, they diſcover great marks of | 


capacity and diſcerament. He acknowledges t 
3s a difficult matter to learn their notions con- 
cerning God and religion, or whether they 
have any at all or no; but after a long acquaint- 
ance with them, and many enquities, he found 
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that they believe a ſupreme being, who does 
no body any hurt; that he dwells far above the 
moon. They look upon the moon as an infe- 


rior deity, and aſſemble conſtantly to worſhip 


her at full and change, believing her to have 
the diſpoſal of the weather. They likewiſe 
worſhip an evil deity, whom they look upon as 
the father of all miſchief, who ſtirs up enemies 
againſt them, fruſtrates all their deſigns, 
afflicts them and their cattle with diſeaſes, and 
ſets on wild beaſts to devour them. There is 
allo a kind of inſect which they adore as a be- 
nign deity ; and they pay a fort of religious 
veneration to their departed ſaints and men of 
renown. They conſecrate woods, mountains, 
felds, and rivers to their memory; and when 
they paſs by any of theſe places, they ſtop to 
contemplate the virtues of the deceaſed, and td 
implore his protection for them and their cattle. 


There is one part of the Hottentots cha- 
nder in whch all writers agree, namely, that 
they are the filthieſt people in the world. This 
M-. Kolben aſeribes to that general lazineſs 
which runs through all the nations of them, 
and in which they ſeem to place their whole 
earthly happineſs. And yet ſome authors have 
id too much upon this point, and repreſented 


| them as more uncleanly than they really are; 
| for it ha bcen aſſerted, that all the Hottentats 


without exception devour the entrails of beaſts, 
w.th their filth and excrements, and but half 
broiled; and that, whether ſound or rotten, they 
took upon them as the greateſt dainties, But 

— Mr. 
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Mr. Kolben, who took every opportunity to 
obſerve their manner of preparing and eati 
their victuals, always found, that when 
had entrails to eat, they turned and ſtripped them 
of their filth, waſhed them in clean water, and 
then boiled them in the blood of the beaſt, if 
they had any; if not, they gave them a tho. 
rough broiling. They are fo naſty indeed, when 


they do all this, as to make an European abhor | 
the victuals: but it is to be obſerved, that their | 


uſual food is roots, herbs, and fruits, and their 
drink milk and water. They are great lover 
of tobacco and ſpirituous liquors. 


What adds to the naſtineſs of the Hottentots, 
is the cuſtom obſerved from their infancy, of 
beſmearing themſelves all over from head to 
foot with butter or ſheep's fat mixed with ſoct, 
in order to make them look black, and to ren- 


der their limbs pliable and ſupple. The meaner | 
ſort of them are generally obliged to make uſe | 


of butter or fat that is rank, which renders then 
offenſive to the noſe of an European, who may 
ſmell them at a conſiderable diſtance; but the 
better ſort beſmear themſelves with the freſheſt 
and choiceſt they can procure. Their hair i 


hkewiſe fo ciotted with this greaſe and other | 


fil:h, that it looks like a cap of black mortar. 


Both ſexes are uſually clad with the ſkin of a 
ſheep, wild cat, or tygcr, which they wear the 
year round, turning the woolly or hairy fide 
inwards in winter, and outwards in ſummer. 
At night they lie upon theſe mantles, and they 
| are 
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are tied up and buried in them when they die. 
As they wear them moſtly open, being only 


tied about their necks with thongs, the - | 
tne 


pear naked down to the Pudenda, whic 

men hang in a bag, and the women cover with 
a ſquare apron made of the ſkin of a ſheep 
or ſome wild beaſt. They tie to their necks a 
little greaſy bag, in which they carry a knife, 


| pipe and tobacco, or dacha, a kind of 


plant which they cut and {moke in lieu of it ; 
ard in this pouch they alſo carry a bit of wood, 
burnt at both ends, as a charm againſt witch- 


craft. The men only wear caps in cold and 


wet weather, but the women wear them all 
the year round both night and day. They are 
made of half-dried ſkins, and the crowns are 
raiſed a little ſpirally, whereas the men's ca 

fit round and cloſe to their heads. The men 
generally wear three rings of ivory on their 


left arm, which ſerve not only for ornaments, 
| but as a guard for the arm when they are en- 


gaged with an enemy. The women wear 


thongs of ſkins round their legs, the rings 


lying curiouſly one above another, ſometimes 
to the number of a hundred; and theſe fo 
much reſemble the guts of ſheep or other ani- 


mals, that they have been frequently miftaken 


for ſuch by itrangers. Theſe ferve for di- 


| flintioa of ſex, and for ornament ; and they 


are alſo provitions againſt an hour of hunger 

and ſcarcity, for if they can get no other fond, 

they bruiſe them between two ſtones, and eat 

them with great eagerneſs and ſatisfaction. 

They go bare- footed, except when they _— 
| al 
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and then they have only a piece of fin faſten 1 
about their feet. "2 


The Hottentots, both men and women, ar 


very fond of ornaments, particularly for the 
head, ſuch as ear-rings made of braſs-wirg, 
braſs buttons, bits of looking-glaſs, &c. which 


they faſten to their hair, and admire them a | 


much as diamonds are admired in Europe, 
Beads of braſs or glaſs are trinkets with which 
they are muci delighted, wearing them 


their necklaces, bracelets, and girdles; and ue 
more of theſe they put on, the finer they reckm, |. 


themſelves, and the more regard they expe 
from their neighbours. It is a cuſtom am 
the men to diiticguiſh themſelves by the blad. 


ders of the wild beatts they have killed, which 


they blow up and faſten to their hair, eſteem. 
ing them as trophies of their valour. The' 
women paint themſelves with a red ſtone, mak 
ing a ſpot over each eye, one upon the noſe, 
one upon each check, and one upon the chin, 
which they reckon a great addition to they 


beauty, 


The kuts of the Hottcntots are built with 
ficnder poles. bent like arches, and covered 


with mats made of bulruſfſies dricd in the ſom, | 


and wrought io cloſe that the work is not 1 
be penetrated by the rain. Their form is 6- 
val, the longeſt diameter being generally about 
fourteen feet, and the ſhorteſt about ten. Thoſe 
of the better ſort have two coverings, the one 
af mats, the other of fins, which not only 


keep 
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| family of the criminal however ſuffers nothing 


times two, who are choſen by the inhabitants, 
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deep out the rain but the exceſſive heat. They 
' have no light but what comes in at the en- 


trance, which is an arch about three feet high 
and two broad, on the top whereof is hung a 
kin, to be taken up or let down at pleaſure. 


Their furniture conſiſts of little more than their 
' mantles, which ſerve them to lie on, ſome 


ether ſkins of wild beaſts they have killed or 
purchaſed, a pot to boil their meat in, one or 
wo for drinking, ſome earthen veſſels for milk 
and butter, their bows and arrows and other 


A A number of theſe huts ranged in a cirele, 


with an o area in the middle, makes one 

Kraals or villages, each of which has 
a court for the adminiftration of juſtice. This 
eourt confifts of the captain and the head of 


'each family, who try and determine by a ma- 
jority of voices both civil and criminal eauſes. 


Murder, adultery, and robbery they puniſh 
＋ . 333 | 

he 15 ex on L in givi 
him the r 17 
reſt of the judges following the example till 
they have beaten him to death ; which done, 
he is wrapped up in his mantle and buried. The 


either in privilege or property, nor are 
reproached with the memory of his crime, but 
treated with the ſame reſpe&t and diftinftion 
& if no ſuch misfortune had happened. 


Each village has its phyſician, and ſome- 


and 
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Hottentots put truſt in the abilities of 


theſe doors, taking their medicines and ſub. | 


mitting to their operations with the utmoſt res. 
dineſs ; and indeed their practice is attended 
with wonderful ſucceſs : but they are not eren 
day called to it, the Hottentots being a flout 
hearty people, rarely troubled with diſtempen 
If a patient dies under their hands, they alway 
aſſert that their remedies have been rendered 
ineffectual by witchcraft, and this the people 
always believe. 5 


There is another officer called Suri, or m 
ſter, who, like the phyſician, is elected by the 
people, and pertorms his office without reveme 


or perquiſite. M. Kolben calls him the priek, | 


as having the ordering of the — and 
funeral ceremcnies, and of all that relate b 
their offerings and worſhip. He is the quem 
in the cultom tnat prevails among the Hot 


and do their duty without fee or reward, the | 
honour of the employment being thought 2 
ſufficient recompence for the trouble The | 


tots, of depriving the males of one teſticle, 4 | 


the age of twelve years or thereabouts*; 
| which 
Mr. Maxwell ſays, that this operation is pe- 
formed immediately after the marriage cerem 
and that Nieuhotf and others are miſtaken, 


aſſert that the Hottentots cut out one of the teſts 
of their male children as ſoon as they are bom 


or at the age of nine or ten : but we — b 


thinking, that if there is any ſuch cuſtom a 
them, the caſtration is made when the males ar 


young, and not when they are juſt entered into 2 


ſtate of matrimony. 
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which he does with a great deal of ſkill and 
dexterity, and alſo dreſſes and ſews up the 
wound, after having crammed it with the fineft 
fat. In theſe things lies the whole myſtery of 
bis function. 


Every Hottentot nation has a chief, whoſe 
office is to command the army, and preſide 
in their councils ; and without his conſent they 
neither make peace nor war. In council, 
which conſiſts of the captains of the ſeveral 
Kraals, be fits in the middle, and the captains 
round him in a circle; and ſince the eftabliſh- 
ment of the Dutch at the Cape, he is diſtin- 
| guiſhed by a braſs crown, which he wears at 
the head of the army, in council, and on 

ſolemn occafion. This ornament the 
Dutch made a preſent of to the chief of every 
nation in alliance with them; whereas antiently 
they were only diſtinguiſned by the ſuperior 
beauty of their apparel. The chief has nothing 
allowed him by the Public, either for the re- 
ward of his labours or the ſupport of his dig- 
nity; but his perſon is always held in great 
veneration. Under him, in time of war, the 
captains command the troops furniſhed by theic 
reſpetive Kraals ; and they are diſtinguiſhed 
by a cane with a braſs head, which is alſo pre- 
ſented them by the Dutch. 


An unnatural cuſtom prevails among the 
Hottentots, that when a woman bears twins, 
if they are both girls, ſhe expoſes one, and 
nurſes the other; and if ſhe have a boy an 

| - 
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girl, the boy is brought up, and tfe girl ex 


poſed ; but if they have two ſons at a bin 

they preſerve both, and make great f — 
1 on that occaſion. The chi 

to be expoſed 15 either ſhut up in ſome 

left in ſome thicket, or tied 8 tree, hel 

is either ſtarved to death, or devoured by will 

beaſts: And the pretence for this 4 


cuſtom is either poverty, or that the womm 


has not milk enough for both the children. 


To conclude this account of the Hottes- 
tots, we ſhall only add another of their cuſtom 
equally cruel with the former, namely, that of 
expoling their aged parents. When a father of 
a family is become quite ſuperannuated and 
uſeleſs, he is obliged, it ſeems, to refign his 


ſtock of cattle, and whatever elſe he has in | 
the world, to his eldeſt ſon, or to his nen 


male heir: Which done, the heir erects 2 


tent or hut in ſome unfrequented place, a | 


good diſtance from the Kraal he belongs to; 
and having aſſembled the men of the Kia 
he acquaints them with the weak condition u 
the old man, defiring their conſent to expale 
him in the diſtant hue built for that purpoſe, 


which they ſeldom or never refuſe. A dy | 


being accordingly appointed to convey the por 
creature to his laſt abode, the heir kills an 
ox and two or three ſheep, and invites the 


whole Kraal to feaſt and be merry with him; | 


and when the entertainment is over, the old 
Man is laid upon an ox, and carried to the hut, 


accompanied by moſt of his neighbours, where 
* | they 
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wur him up, and leave him to periſh. Ta 
—_— manner they deal with a ſuperannu- 


ated mother or female relation; and the reaſon 
they aſſign for this ſhocking cuſtom is, that it 
would be more barbarous to ſuffer an old crea. 


| ture to languiſh out a miſerable life, and be 


wany years a dying, than to bring their miſery 
to a ſpeedy conclufion ; and that it is out of 


extreme tenderneſs they put an end to the lives 


of the poor wretches in the manner above re- 
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SECT. I 
A general Accrin. of the Atrican Iſlands. 


HH principal iſlands of Africa, are Mada- 
| T gaſcar, the iſland of Bourbon, the iſland 

Prince Maurice, the lands of Comorro, 
and Zocotara, all which lie to the eaſtward 
of the continent, in the Indian ocean. On 
the ſouth-weſt, lie the iſtand of St. He- 
lena, Aſcenſion, St. Matthew Annobon, St. 
Thomas, and Princes Ifland; and on the 
north-weſt lie the Cape Verde iſlands, the 
Canaries, the Madeira, and the Azores, though 
theſe laſt ſeem more properly to belong to 
Europe ; and ſome geographers place them 
among the iſlands of America. Madagaſcar 
one of the largeſt iſlands in the world, hitherto 
known ; being about 800 miles in length, and 
in ſome parts above 200 in breadth. At a 
diſtance from the ſea, the country is full of 
ligh and ſteep mountains; but it abounds ne- 
rertheleſs with ſpacious plains, extraordinary 
good paſtures, rivers, and lakes, ſprings of 
excellent water, and woods that wear a perpe- 
| O 3 tual 
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tual verdure. The iſle of Bourbon belongs te 
the French, where they have three conſiderable 
towns. Tt is a fine fruitful iſland, and is the 


place where the French Eaſt India ſhips uſi 
put in for refreſhments. I 


The Mauritius, or Prince Maurice's iſland, 


is poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who found it unin. 


habited, but have now a fort and garriſon 
there, and have ſtocked the country with cattle 
and poultry, Here the Hollanders touch in 
their paſſage from the Cape to Batavia, 


The other iſlands on the eaſt of Africa ae | 


not very remarkable; nor are thoſe on the 
ſouth-weſt, except St. Helena, whicn belong 
to our Eaſt India company, and is well fort 
fied at the landing places, it being of geen 
benefit to their ſhips, which uſually call there 


for refreſhment, both in their paſſage to India, 


and their return to Europe. This iſland a 
every ſide appears to be a hard barren rock, 


but on the top is covered with a fine ea 


twelve or eighteen inches deep, which produces 
plenty of graſs, herbs, roots, &c, and is vey 


proper for wheat and other grain, but ther | 


corn is moſtly devoured by rats and other 
vermin before it comes to maturity. The 
country, beyond the aſcent of the rock, 5 
— diverſified with riſing hills and vaÞ 
ies, adorned with plantations of fruit - trees 
and kitchen-gardens, amongſt which the how 
ſes of the inhabitants are interſperſed. Their 


vineyards of late years have been conliderably 


improved, 
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improved, ſome French refugees having ſettled 
in the iſland, who are ſkilled in that branch of 
huſbandry. They have plenty of black cattle, 
hogs, goats, turkeys, and all forts of poultry ; 
and they are not only bleſſed with the neceſſa- 
ries of life, but with a continued ſtate of health 
to enjoy them, the air being uſually ſerene and 
clear, the iſland frequently refreſhed with 
cooling ſhowers and the fea breezes, and 
themſelves almoſt conſtantly employed in the 


wholeſome exerciſes of agriculture and gar- 


dening. 


The other iſlands on the weſtern fide of A- 
frica are not very conſiderable, till we come to 
thoſe of Cape Verde, which belong to the Por- 
tugueſe. The principal of them is St. Jago, 
where our Eaſt India ſhips outward bound are 


often ſupplied with water and freſh proviſions, 
the iſland abounding with hogs, goats, and 


poultry. From ſome of theſe iſlands, particu- 


larly Mayo, the Engliſh export great quanti- 


ties of ſalt to America. 


The Canary iſlands, which are ſubjeR to the 
crown of Spain, are chiefly famous for their 
excellent wines; and the ſame may be ſaid 
of 2 Madeiras; which belong to the Portu- 
ovele. | 


Several of the Azores, which likewiſe be- 
long to Portugal, are very fertile, pleaſant, and 
healthy, and have an excellent breed of cattle; 
but they are much ſubject to earthquakes and 
bery eruptions. | Thus 
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Thus much may ſuffice for a general account 
of the African iſlands ; but they afford us ſome 
natural curioſities, which require a more parti. 


Teneriffe, one of the Canary iſlands, is fs. 
mous for its lofty mountain called the Pike or 
Peak, which riſes like a ſugar-loaf in the mid. 
dle of the iſland, and may be ſeen at ſea in 
clear weather at a hundred and twenty mile 
diſtance. Some authors make the height of 
this mountain fifteen miles, and others three 
or four times that number, computing un. 
doubtedly the winding aſcent; but Vareniw 
ſays, it is four miles five furlongs perpendicy. 
lar, and Raimondus reckons it three miles o. 
ly. Which of theſe accounts is neareſt the 
truth, we cannot determine; but perhaps it 5 


that of Vareniuss We may fafely venture s 


lay that the Pike is one of the higheſt mom 
tains in the world; but the beſt account of it 
is that given by ſeveral Engliſh merchants and 
others, who had the curioſity to climb to the 
top of it, which we find in the hiſtory of the 
Royal Society of London, publiſhed by Dr. 
Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter ; whereot the fol 
lowing is an extract. 


They ſet out from Oratavia, a ſea- port on 
the weſt fide of the iſland; and paſſed over 
ſeveral bare mountains and fandy places, till 
they came to the foot of the Pike, where hes 
a vaſt number of huge ſtones, that ſeem to 
have fallen down from above. After they had 

| aſcended 
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| though they were provided with ſhoes that had 


| and a continual breathing 


| inverted cone, which was of conſiderable depth, 
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aſcended about a mile on horſeback, were 
obliged to alight and climb the hill on 1 
and having traverſed a ſteep black rock about 
a mile higher, fred i the top of it as flat 
25 2 pavement. INI 
after voy and they were forced to keep great 
fires all night. The next morning they pro- 
ceeded to that part of the mountain called the 

Sogar-Loaf, which being ſteep, and the ſoil a 
deep — ſand, it was very difficult travelling, 


ſoles a finger broader than the upper-leather, 
to facilitate the paſſage. When they came near 
the top of the Pike, they found a ſtrong wind, 
of a hot ſulphureous 
vapour iſſued from the hill, which ſcorched. 
their faces, and made them ſore. On the top 
there was 2 large baſon or ot ſhaped like an 


and about a muſket-ſhot over. The ink of 


this cavity, or caldron, as it is called, is co- 
| vered with ſmall looſe ftones mixed with fand 


and ſulphur, from whence iſſued a hot ſuffo- 
tating ſteam ; and the footing being ſo bad, 
thy did not deſcend into the pit above four or 


fre yards, though ſome have ventured to the 


bottom. The brim of this pit, on which they 
flood, was not above a yard broad; and — 
hence tuey could clearly ws the Grand Canary, 


Palma, Gomera, and even Ferro, which 1s 
twenty Jeagres diſtant. As ſoon as the ſun 
appears, the ſhadow of the Pike ſeems to cover 
not only this and the Great Canary iſland, but 
eren the ſea to the very horizon, where it 


| [ 164 ] 
Jooks as if, being limited, it turned up intothe 


air. 


The ſame tlemen relate, that there ws 
a great deal of ſnow and ice about two thirds 
of the way up, but at the top there was none 
at all; which doubtleſs is owing to the hot 
ſteam proceeding from the caldron and the up. 
per parts of the mountain. They mentian a 
remarkable cave, ten yards deep and fifteen 
broad, in ſhape like an oven or cupola, with 
a hole at top, near eight yards over, through 
which their ſervants let them down by a 
till they came to a bank of ſnow. At the 
bottom of the cave there is a round well of 


water, exactly underneath the opening above, | 


the ſurface whereof is about a yard lower than 


the ſnow, and its depth about fix fathom. 


This is not ſuppoſed to be a ſpring, but 
ſnow blown in and diſſolved, or 4 


drops from the rocks, and is there collevied. | 


paſſage but pines, and among the white ſands | 


About the ſides and roof of this grotto thee 
.were icicles hanging down to the ſnow. 


They met with no trees or ſhrubs in thei 


a buſhy plant like broom. 


A phyſician, who lived upon the iſland af 


Teneriffe twenty years, gives it as his opinion, 
that the whole iſland being impregnated with 
brimſtone, did formerly take fire, by the vic 


lence of which great part of it was blown up, | an 
there appearing about the iſland ſeveral moun- | thi 
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+ | tains of huge calcined ſtones, that muſt have 
had their origin from ſuch ſubterraneous com- 
motions. He farther ſuppoſes, that the greateſt 
quantity of ſulphur lying about the centre of 
the iſland, the ſhock was there the molt vio- 
lent, and occaſioned the riſing of the Pike to 
its preſent prodigious height; and this appears 
from the valt number of calcined rocks that lie 
x the bottom of it for three or four miles round. 
From the Pike to the ſouth-weſt, almoit as far 
25 the ſhore, are ſtill to be ſeen the tracks of 
the rivers of brimitone and melted ore which 
ran that way, and have io ruined the ſoil where 
they lowed, that broom is now its only pro- 

duction. | 


The Doctor adds, that in the ſouth-weſt part 
of the iſland there are high mountains of a 
bluiſh earth, and ſiones with a ruſt on them 
like that of copper and vitriol, and that there 
ue ſeveral ſprings of vitriolic water, 
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In the year 1704, there happened a moſt 
| dreadful earthquake in the iſland of Teneriffe, 
which began the 24th of December, and in- 
creaſed till the 31ſt, when the earth opened, 
and two volcano's were formed, which caſt up 
ſo many burning ſtones as made two conſider- 
| of able mountains; and the combuſtible matter 
on, | thrown up by theſe new volcano's kindled above 
ith | fifty fires in the neigubouring places. On the 
vi | th of January the air was darkened with aſhes 
up, | and ſmoke, the terror increaſed, and towards 
_ the evening the country was all in a —_ 


E A. 
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for above a league in extent. This was 
effect of another volcano, which had broke 
towards Oratavia, with at leaſt thirty mouths | 


within the circumference of a a quarter of a 
teague. In a word, whole towns were 


lowed up or overturned, many thouſands of 

P oft their lives, and the torrents of 
Falphur and metallic matter thrown out by 
theſe volcano's converted > oz | 


fruitful country into 2 barren de 
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hid works, toys &c. being very hard and hea- 
vy. and ſuſceptible of a beautiful poliſh. There 


SECT. II. 


4 particular Account of the moſ# curious natural 
— of the African Iſlands, in the 
Animal, Vegetable, and Foil Kingdoms ; and 


of other natural Objects of Curiofity. 


ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, ard 


FOSSILS. 


II does not appear, that there are many ani. 


mals, natives of the African iſlands, which, 
is different from thoſe already deſcribed, merit 
particular mention, on account of any curious 


or diſtinguiſhing characters or other peculiari- 


ties. With reſpect to the vegetable productions 
of thoſe * gd of the moſt remarkable is 
Ebony, which though not tar to Mada. 


| gaſcar, yet grows very plentifully in that iſland, 


and is a very fine wood uſed in Moſaic and in- 


are divers kinds of ebony, black, red, and 
green, all of them the product of Madagaſcar; 
though Maurice iſland, the iſle of Bourbon, 
an] ſome of the American iſlands, furniſh part 
of the ehonies uſed in Europe. Authors and 
travellers give a very different account of the 
tree that yields the black ebony, but the maſt 


turhentic is that of M. Flacourt, who reſided 
Vor. XIII. P many 
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many years in Madagaſcar as governor of the 


iſland. He aſſures us it grows very high and 


thick, has a black bark, and its leaves are of 
a deep green colour, reſembling thoſe of our 
myrtle. Tavernier ſays, the iſlanders 

their trees when cut down, to make them the 
blacker. Ebony is much leſs uſed amongſt us 
than antiently, fince the diſcovery of ſo many 
ways of giving other hard woods a black 

r. 


There is a large tree growing in Mad. 


gaſcar in great abundance, from whoſe trunk 


diſtils a reſinous gum called Tacamahaca, of | 


which there are two ſorts, the one oozing from 
the tree ſpontaneouſly, the other by making 
inciſions. It is not unlike our Poplar: tree, only 
bigger and taller ; its leaves are ſmall and green, 
its fruit red, about the ſize of a walnut, es. 
ceedingly reſinous, and containing a ſtone like 
our peaches. The gum 1s found good to d- 
| and reſolve tumours; and being applied i 
form of a plaiſter to the temples and the nape 
of the neck, it aſſuages pains of the head, *. 
preſſes defluxions of rheum, and abates inflay 
mations of the eyes. It is alſo good againk 
the tooth-ach, and in arthritic pains it is uſed 
externally with ſucceſs. | | 


In the Cape Verd iſlands there grows a te 
markable fruit, called by the Engliſh the cu 
ftard-apple, which is as big as a pomegranate, 


and much of the lame colour. Its outſide ſhell | 


or rind is beſet round with ſmall regular knobs 
| | 
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or rifings, and the inſide is full of a white foft 


pulp, {weet and very pleaſant, much reſem- 


bling a cuſtard both in colour and taſte; and 


in the middle there are a few ſmall black ſtones 
or kernels. The tree that bears this fruit has 
long ſlender branches, at the extremity where- 
of the apples grow ; but a large tree ſeldom 
produces above twenty or thirty. 


Among the curious Foſſils of the African 
iſlands, we ſhall venture to place that fragrant 


| drug called Amberyriſe, though it be a ſub- 


ſtance whoſe nature and origin has been as 


differently gueſſed at, as any thing in natural 
| hiſtory. A multitude of authors have had 
| their favourite ſyſtems about it, and every one 


has had a number of followers. Some have 
ſuppoſed it to be the excrement of a bird, 
others of a whale, and others take it to 
ceed from honey which is made by the 


in the rocks by the ſea-fide, where being 


attenuated and digeſted by the heat of the 
ſun, it becomes ſuch a ſubſtance as we find 
it. But theſe errors are eafily detected by plain 
chimical experiments ; for all dung of ani- 
mals, and honey too, admits of a ſolution in 
aqueous menſtruums, but obſtinately reſiſt the 
moſt highly reftified ſpicit of wine. Some, 


on the other hand, refer ambergriſe to the ve- 


getable kingdom, taking it for a peculiar kind 
af reſin or gum that exſudes from trees to 
us unknown, and falls into the ſea, where, ac- 


quring a more perfect digeſtion by the heat 
of the ſun, 9 


by the ſea · ſalt, it is con- 
P 2 gealed 


| a tree that always 
ſhoot towards the ſea, and dif their 
Juices into it: But, beſides many rea- 


ſons, what directly overthrows theſe opinions, | 


is, that all reſinous vegetable ſubſtances will 
admit of an eaſy ſolution and extraction in 
highly rectiſied ſpirit of wine; whereas the 
contrary is true of ambergriſe, which is very 
diſ cult to be diffolved in ſuch a ſpirit. 
Others will have it to be a ſea muſhroom, 
torn up _ by Gr 
tem ; ers fu it to be a 
Lal of earth, wkich Langel off from 
rocks by the ſea, where it floats, being lighter 
than water. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have 
accounts of ambergriſe tranſmitted from Ame 
rica to the Royal Society by Dr. Boylſton and 
Mr. Dudley; according to whom it is a te 
animal concrete, in balls in the body 
the male Sperma-ceti whale, and lodged in 8 
large bag at the root of the penis: but Dr. 
Neuman, chymiſt to the King of Pruffia, d 
poſitive that this bag is no other than the un- 
nary bladder of the whale, and that the pie 
tended am iſe found therein is only the 
ſtone in the er. 


Ambergriſe indeed may be found in whales, 
but then they muſt have ſwallowed it; for 


Dr. Neuman abſolutely denies its being a8 
animal ſubſtance, as not yielding, „ 
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lyſis, any one animal principle. This learned 
Pruſſian, after an ample recital and confuta- 
tion of all the opinions of others concerning 
ambergriſe, gives us his own, which is, that 
it is a bitumen iſſuing out of the earth, at 
firſt of a liquid or at leaſt a viſcid conſiſt- 
ence, but afterwards condenſed and hardened ; 
and of the ſame ſentiment is Dr. Hill, who 
accordingly deſcribes it in his Hiſſary of Foſ- 


2 


That am 


was once ſoſt and fluid, 


is evinced, ſays the Doctor, by the ſame proof 


that we have of the common ambers having 
been ſo ; which is, that it frequently contains 
extraneous bodies immerſed in its moſt ſolid 
maſſes, which could not have been admitted 
there but when it was in a ſoft or fluid ſtate; 
ſmall ſhells, little pebbles, and grains of ſand 
are often found in it, and in general ſuch 
bodies as it may be naturally ſuppoſed to 
pick up at the bottom of the ſea ; though 
there are ſome which one would wonder 
how it ſhould get, ſuch as pieces of honey- 
comb, and the like. Great 2 of it 
are found thrown up by the fea on the coaſt 

of Madagaſcar, and ſome other African 
iſlands, as well as on the continent. The 
ſeas about ſeveral of the Indian iſlands abound 
with it; and it is ſaid to be met with ſome- 
and Ireland. | 
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This valuable bitumen is of a looſe texture, 
remarkably light, of a rugged unequal ſurface, 
ſoft and fatty like ſuet or tallow to the touch, 
of a high perfumed ſmell, and extremely vg. 
rious in ſhape and fize. It is found in maſſey 
from an ounce in weight to thirty or 
pounds, and even much larger, but 
ieces are very rare, its moſt uſual ſtandard 
ing from four to ten ounces. Its natural 
colour, when moſt pure and perfect, is a pale 
grey; but the whitiſh particles are ſometimg 
apt to waſh off, and leave the black one 
one, which are of a firmer ſtruQture, and 
leſs ſcented. This has occafioned ambergriſe 
to be diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, aſh-c- 
Joured and black, of which the latter is much 
leſs valuable. It is of great uſe —_— 
and 


fumers, and is recommended by phyt 
as proper to raiſe the — ſpirits, 
to accelerate their motions. In the eaſlen 
nations it is in high repute, and continually 

gien 


We have various inſtances in authors of 
huge pieces of ambergriſe, but we need only 
mention one that is recent and unqueſtionable, 
that is, that large lump which the Dutch Eaf. 
India company bought in 1693, of the King of 
Tidore, for eleven thouſand dollars. It weighed 


a hundred and eighty-rwo pounds, was two feet | 


two inches Jong, and five feet eight inches 
round in the thickeſt part. The Duke of Tub 
c ny offered fifty thouſand crowns for this curio- 
ſity, which Nicholas Chevalier has fully deſcribed 


in a ſmall treatiſe puþliſhed at Amtterdam in ibs 
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Here we might enumerate many other foſ- 
fils belonging to the African iſlands, but in 


| general they are ſuch as are found upon the 
continent, or have been ſufficiently ſpoken of 
already. 


THE 


THE 
BERAUTFTEIERS 
or 
| NATURE and ART 
| DISPLAYED, 
IN A 


TOUR through the WORLD. 


PAR TIT OY. 


OF 


Of AMERICA in general. 


AMERICA is a quarter of the world, which, 


though the largeſt, and, in ſome reſpects, 
the richelt of all the four, is placed the lait of 
the four by | $*ographers, becauſe it was the 
laſt diſcovered, and probably the laſt peopled : 
ſor whatever ſome authors may have imagined, 


| that this vaſt continent, or at leaſt ſome tracts of 


it, was known to the wiſe King Solomon, it is 
plain that neither any of the ſacred books, nor 


| of the antient hiftorians, have made the leaſt 


mention of this part of the globe. Neither is 
it likely, that if in Solomon's time a large tra& 
of it had been diſcovered, and a proficuble 
traffic ſettled there, as ſome pretend, it mould 
have ended and died with that monarch. Nor 
do we fee any reaſon to fall in with that chime» 
rical ſuppoſition, that America was known to 


| the ancients ; for ſo large and rich a continent, 


once found out, could never be loſt again, 
without ſuppoſing an end of the world, and a 
new race of people, quite ignorant of the diſ- 


| coveries of their anceſtors. We may there- 


fore ſafely conclude, with the far greateſt part 
of authors, that this vaſt continent, this New 


World, as it is called, continued unknown from 


the creation to the year of our Lord 1492, 


ven it was diſcovered by the renowned Chri- 


ſtopner 
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ſtopher Columbus, of whoſe enterpriſe we have 
already given ſome account * 


But as ſtrange as the diſcovery of America 


may appear, it is ſtill more ſurpriſing to con- 
ſider which way it was originally peopled, 
ſuppoſing the deluge univerſal, fince*1t has no 
communication, that we know of, with any 
other part of the inhabired world. The nz. 
tives of America have very uncertain traditions 
about this matter; but by the great number of 
people found there when the Spaniards fu 
took poſſeſſion of the country, it is reaſonable 
to conclude it muſt have been inhabited ſome 
thouſand years ago. Now it is to be remem- 
bered, that part of the weſtern coaſt of Africa, 
and the Canary iflands, were planted by the 


Carthaginians, four or five hundred years be | 


fore the birth of our Saviour; and as the Ca 
naries lie over-againit America, ſome have 
eonjectured that a ſhip might probably be 
driven thither by the winds that blow cn- 


ſtantly from the eaſtward, it being not above | 


three weeks fail from thence to that continent. 


It is farther ſuppoſed, that this ſhip, being ſem 


to plant a colony, was crowded with men, 
women, and children, like thoſe we now ſend 
to our plantations; and if theſe planters were 
onee driven from their intended port far to the 
weſtward, and found it impoſſible for them u 
return, what could be more rational than to ru 


before the wind, in hopes of making ſom 


* Sec Val, VI. P» 204. E ſeq. 
8 | other 
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ſwered, that no people have navigated thoſe 


 Phcenicians or Carthaginians, no other 
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other land? And as we ſuppoſe them victualled 
in order to plant or recruit ſome colony, they 


could not have leſs than three weeks or a 
month's proviſions on board, which was ſuffi. 
cient to ſupport them in ſuch a voyage. 


If it be demanded how it happened, that no 
ſhipping was ever driven to America ſince the 
Carthaginlan ſtate floutiſhed ; it may be an- 


ſeas ſince the Carthaginians till very lately, and 


all their diſcoveries and plantations on the weſt 
| coaſt of Africa were loſt and ruined when their 
tate was conquered by the Romans. Beſides, 


there is another circumſtance to induce us to 
believe the natives of America were deſcended 


| from the Carthaginians, which is, the con- 


formity of their religious rites. The Ameri- 
cans adored mountains, woods, rivers, and al- 
moſt every animal which the Africans once did, 
and ſome of them continue to do at this very 
day. And if we ſuppoſe America to have been 
firit peopled by ſea, it muſt be either by the 


having fleets and colonies on the weſtern coaſts 
of Europe and Africa in thoſe early ages. 


Some have imagined that America might 
have been colonied by means of the ſea from 
ſome of the Aſiatic countries, on account of a 
reſemblance they find between the complexion, 
hair, beard, cuſtoms, &c. 'of the Chineſe or 


| Japaneſe with ſome of the Americans: but this 


is not at all probable, conſidering the great 
Voi. XIII. 0 breadth 
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breadth of the Pacific Ocean, which is not leh 
than eight or nine thouſand miles; and we ſe |} ' 
the Chineſe, the only people furniſhed with [| pec 
ſhipping in the eaſtern parts of the world, never || wh 
affect making long voyages, or viſiting remote || va 
regions. To this we may add, that it is very || an 
unlikely that any of their ſhips ſhould be driven || bu 
to America by accident, becauſe the ſea is % | it 
wide, and the winds ſo oppoſite to thoſe that l to 
ſail from Aſia. 


As for the notion that the north part of | 
America joins to Aha, and was peopled by | 
Jand from that continent, it ſeems very impre | 
| bable, for we know that the ſea extends mary 
than eighty degrees to the northward, and || 13 
therefore if America was peopled that way, j| u 
| thoſe who went thither muſt travel within tea 
degrees of the Pole, which parts one would || 
"think are neither habitable nor paſſable. But |} vo 
admitting there is a paſſage by land from tip || Ar 

Old to the New World, how comes it that n || thi 
man ever returned that way from America? If || de! 
it be faid, that the ſame objection may be made || 80 
againſt the opinion that America was mc 
by fea, we Shes, that the caſe is = 
being parallel, becauſe the wind is always far | 20 
for lailing from Africa to America, but con- H. 
trary to thoſe that would return from thence: || ab 
and as well as we underſtand navigation at this || ths 
day, we find it difficult to come from America || th: 
without ſailing pretty far north, where we meet [| (er 
with va:iable winds, and for the moſt part |Þ the 
welterly. | the 
| | There tet 


; 
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| which is, that the natives, when that continent 
vas diſcovered, were deſtitute of almoſt all arta 


884 
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There remains one objection againſt the 
ling of America by the Carthaginians, 


and ſciences ; that they knew nothing of ſhip- 
building, or even the uſe of iron. But to this 
it may be anſwered, that as the firſt genera- 
ton was probably worn out before any iron- 
mines were diſcovered, and as it is poſſible that 
none of thoſe who arrived there might under- 


tand the digging, melting, and ſeparating the 
| metal, if ek 1 5 


mines had been found, it is no 
wonder that in an age or two the uſe of iron 
was forgot, and conſequently all ſtructures or 
manufactures in which that metal was re- 
quired, | | 

There is another circumſtance which fa- 
yours the opinion that the firſt inhabitants of 
America. came by ſea from Africa, namely, 
that it was found better peopled in the middle, 
between the Tropics, than it was towards the 
north or ſouth ; whereas, in our continent, the 
molt populous countries and the moſt confider- 
able kingdoms have been within the temperate 
ꝛone, to the northward of the Tropic of Cancer. 
Had the Europeans or Afiatics gone north 
about to America, it is reaſonable to think 
they would have firſt planted thoſe countries 
that lay neareſt the north, or at leaſt within the 
temperate zone, and not have choſen to fix 
the two great empires of Mexico and Peru in 
the hotteſt part of the continent, and leave the 


reſt of it almoſt without inhabitants. 


Qz It 
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It may ſtill be objected, that though men 
might paſs firſt to America in ſhips, it cannot 
be imagined that every ſpecies of beaſts, birds, 
and inſets, paſſed thither the ſame way. To 0 
which it may be replied, that it is equally im- 
probable they ſhould travel thither by way of V 
the north pole; for it is not to be ſuppoſed, It 
that animals bred in het countries would ever If * 
wander into frozen regions ; nay, it is a queſ. * 
tion whether many of them would live ma i} © 
cold climate, if they were carried thither. Be- 
ſides, ſome of the moſt hardy animals, and |} 1 
fitteſt for ſuch journies, as oxen, mules, and ff ? 
horſes, were not found in America. On the 
other hand, ſeveral ſpecies of animals we meet || | 
with in the New World never appeared in our || * 
continent; and if theſe firſt paſſed from usto || * 
America, how comes it that none of the ſame 
ſpecies are left behind? The difficulty remains |] 
equal, whether we ſuppoſe animals to he“ 
paſſed from one continent to the other by ſa || ' 
or land; and our ignorance how the Americas {| ' 
came to have ſome of the ſame animals that | 
we have, i uo ſolid objection agaiuſt the no- | 
tion that America was peopled by ſea. | 


After all the fruitleſs ſpeculations and dil. 
putes upon this ſubject, it is probable that 
America is entirely ſeparated from our conti 
nent by the ocean, without any neck of land, 
whereby many have ſuppoſed it to commy- 
nicate with Tartary. So that upon the whole | 
it muſt be acknowledged, that it is very difh- 
cult, if not impoſſible, to account for the 


I peopling '] 
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eopling of this vaſt continent, and the ſtock- 
ing it with ſuch numbers of wild beaſts and 
other animals, unleſs we have recourſe to an 
opinion which ſome have entertained, which 
is, that the deluge was only partial, not uni- 
verſal, and that America was peopled before 
that time, though ſcarce any thing of naviga- 
tion was then known, there being no ocean or 
ſeparate continents, and hardly any iſland or 
county but what might eaſily be gone to by 
land. This is the ſentiment of the learned 
Mr. Whiſton, who ſuppoſes that ſome of the 
inhabitants of America might be preſerved 
from the deluge, as we know ſome were pre- 
ſerved in this continent ; though no records 
are left amongſt them to aſſure us thereof. It 
* 15 evident, ſays our author, that the whole 
earth in Moſes, is no more than the then 
* known parts of the earth or world ; and it 
* is evident that men knew nothing then of 
the American world: ſo that the ſilence of 
the ſacred hiſtorian relating to that world, is 
* of no validity as to this matter. And fince 


| * other arguments ſeem to imply that America 


* was not peopled from this continent, I think 
it is moſt probable that ſome were ſaved 
there from the deluge, as well as here. 


By inſpecting a map of America, it appears 
that the north and ſouth parts of that vaſt con- 
tinent are joined together by a narrow neck of 
land called the Iſthmus of Darien or Panama, 
which is about ſixty miles over from ſea to 
ſea, between Panama and Porto Bello: ſo that 


Q 3 when 


1841 
when we divide America into north and ſouth, 
it muſt not be underſtood that the Equator 
makes this divikon, but the ſaid Iſthmus; 
for what is denominated South America, ex- 
tends at leaſt twelve degrees to the northward 
of the Equator. 


The whole length of America, from the | 
moſt northern part of ĩt yet diſcovered to the 


Streights of Magellan on the ſouth, is about 
eight thouſand miles in a direct line; but as 
to its breadth it is quite irregular, being in ſome 
places about three thouſand fix hundred miles, 
and not above ſixty or ſeventy in the narrow 
Iſthmus above-mentioned. It is not known 
whether it joins to Europe or Aſia on the north, 
but on the Eaft it is bounded by the Atlantic 
Ocean, which ſeparates it from Europe and 


Africa; on the weft by the South Sea or Pa | 


cific Ocean, which parts it from Afia and on 


the ſouth by the Streights of Magellan, which | 


ſeparate it from Terra del Fuego, on the ſouth 
part of which is Cape Horn, reckoned the u- 
moſt verge of South America. 


A country of ſuch vaſt extent, not only on 


each fide of the Equator, but reaching ſo far 
beyond each of the Tropics, muſt of neccſty 
be ſuppoſed to have as great a variety of ſoils 
as it has of climates : but upon the whole, if 
we except the moſt northern and ſouthem 
parts, which are here, as every where elſe, nz 


turally cold and barren, the reſt is an immenſe 


treaſury of the valuable productions of na- 
ture, 
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ture, being ſtored with moſt, if not all the 
plants, grains, fruits, trees, metals, mine- 
| rals, &c. that are found in the other parts of 
the world, and many of them likewiſe in 
mach greater perfection; beſides which, it has 
an almoſt infinite variety of others peculiar to 
itſelf, which will not grow, or at leaſt thrive, 
in any other country. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of SOUTH AMERICA. 
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SECT. I. 
A general Account of South America. 

] HE moſt general diviſion of South Ame. 

rica is inta 1. Brafil, the chief cities of 
which are St. Salvador, and St. Sebaſtian, 
2. Paraguay, the chief city of which is Buenes 
Ayres. 3. Terra Magellanica. 4. Chili, the 
chief cities of which are St. Jago, and Impe- 
rial. 5. Peru, the chief cities of which are 
Quito, Payta, Lyma, and Potoſi. 6. The 
country of the Amazons. 7. Guiana; and 


38. Terra Firma, the chief cities of which are 
Porto Bello, Panama, and Carthagena. 
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A particular Account of the moſt curious natural 
Productions of South America, in the Animal, 
Vegetable, and Foffil Kingdoms ; of remarkable 
M:untains, Springs, and Rivers; and of other 
natural Objects of Curioſity. 


ANIM AL S. 


AMONG the remarkable animals found in 
South America may be reckonod the Man- 
tyger, a quadruped about the ſize of a maſtiff- 
dog, with a head fourteen inches long, and 
ſomewhat reſembling that of a horſe ; the 
noſtrils are large, _ the noſe depreſſed lower 
than the upper jaw. It has a large tuſt of hair 
on the forehead, and under the chin ; and the 
fore-feet reſemble human hand: exactly, having 
long and thick fingers, and a thumb, the nails 
of which are flat : but thoſe of the hinder toes 
are not ſo. The fore part of the body, and the 
infide of the arms and legs are almoſt barg of 
hair, but the outſide is covered with hair, which 
is of a motly brown and olive colour. It has 
a navel and paps on the breait ; feeds chiefly 
on fruits, and will fit and ſupport itſelt by a 
itick in one hand, while it drinks out of a cup 
held in the other. It has two long tuſks in the 


upper 
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upper jaw, has no tail, and is a very fierce and 


civious animal. 


The Cuandu of Braſil, according to Dr. Ty. 
ſon, is a ſort of porcupine, deſcribed by Mar- 
grave and Nieuhoff, which has but four toes 
on the fore feet, and five on the hinder ones; 
ſo that, as Margrave obſerves, for want of 
what may be called the thumb, it 1s but flow 
in climbing trees; but has a way of twiſting 
its tail about a bough, and thereby frequently 
ſaves itſelf from falling. 


The Tamandua, another animal of Braſil, 
has only four toes before, but five behind, and 
alſo makes uſe of his tail in climbing. 


The Coati Mundi of Braſil is repreſented 
differently by different writers, but is uſually 
ſaid to have a ſnout about a foot long, ſmall 
eyes like a pig, round ears like a rat, and 
hands like thoſe of a monkey. Its hairs are 
ſhort, rough, and of a blackiſh colour on the 
back, the reſt of the body having a mixture of 
black and red. This animal is ranked by Dr. 
Tyſon among the number of thoſe he chuſes 
rather to call four-handed than four-footed, of 
which ſome have no thumb on the fore feet, 
and others none on the hinder feet. Of the 
former ſort he reckons the Vantrevan, as it 
was called by a perſon who ſhewed it in Lon- 
don, which 1s a beautiful creature, has a long 
tail, and is very briſk and nimble. 


The 
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Tue Patto, or Sluggard, is likewiſe one of 
this kind of animals, having a head not ualike 
an ape's, and, as Margrave ſays, two teats on 
the breaſt ; but it has only three claws on 
each foot, with very long nails, like the Ta- 
mandua. It has its name from the ſlowneſs of 
its motion, which, ſays Coetlogon, is like that 
of auxiliaries going to fight, for he ſcarce ad- 
vances ten ſteps in a whole day. When he 
' aſcends a tree, he does not leave it till he has 
devoured * the fruit and the leaves, and 
then comes dawn in plight, but grows 
lean before he gets 122 if be” ons 
net periſh with hunger. 


The Opoſſum, which is a native of Brafil 
and other parts of America, is a very remark- 
able animal, in ſhape and ſize like a badger, 
but of a lighter colour, and wit + a longer tail. 
What is malt wonderful in this creature, is the 
bag or purſe in the ſkin of its belly, to which 
its young ones retire and hide themſelves in 
caſe of danger. In the male Opoſſum however 
this pouch is not diſcernible, only the ſkin in 
that place, according to Dr. Tyſon's oblerva- 
tion, ſeemed to be looſer, ſo that he could 
thruſt it in with his fingers, and by turning it 
round form a ſort of bag, but which, on with- 
drawing his finger, returned to its former poſi- 
tion; and for this reaſon the Doctor leaves it 
as an uncertain point, to be determined by 
thoſe who. live where theſe animals are bred, 
whether this part of the ſkin is capable of being 
formed ypon occaſion into a pouch, and whether 
| | tucy 
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they ever obſerve the male Opoſſum to receive 
the young as the female does *. 


Perhaps the reader will not be diſpleaſed if | 


we are a little more particular in our account 


of an animal ſo remarkable, which we ſhall ] 


chiefly take from Doctor Tyſon and Mr. Cow- 
per, who have both publiſhed their anatomical 
obſervations on the Opoſſum in the Philoſophi- 


cal Tranſactions. That which Dr. Tyſon dif- | 


ſected, meaſured two feet ſeven inches from 
the extremity of the noſe to the tip of the tail, 
the length of the head was fix inches, that of 
the tail twelve, and the circumference of the 
body fifteen inches and a half when dead, but 
when alive and well, it ſeemed much thicker. 
Its fore legs were fix inches long, the hinder 
ones only four and a half, and the tail near the 
root was threz inches in compaſs. The aper- 
tures of the eye-lids were not horizontal, but 
lying in a ſtrait line from the eyes to the noſe. 
The ears were not ſharp, but of a roundiſ 
figure, and about an inch and a half in length, 
which was almoſt the dimenſion of the mouth 
when opened, from one corner to the extre- 
mity of the noſe. The hinder feet had four 


* Dr. Derham, ſpeaking of the care that ani- 
mals have of their young, mentions the Opoſſum, 
and its curious bag, quoting Dr. Tyſon ; who alſo 
takes notice of the Dog-Fiſh, from Oppian, which 
upon any ſtorm or danger receives its young ones 
into its belly: and the ſame is ſaid of 
tina and Glaucus. 


the Squa- 
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fingers armed with long crooked nails, and a 
I perfect thumb, ſet off at a diſtance from the 
range of the other fingers, as in a human crea- 
ture; and the fore feet had five long claws or 
fingers, equally ranged with each other, and 
a hooked nail at the end of each finger. This 
formation of the legs, feet, and nails, ſeems 
very advantageous to the animal in climbing 
up trees, which it does very nimbly in pur- 
| ſuit of birds, a prey it is extremely fond of, 
though that is not its only food. Theſe fingers 
and claws are naked, and without hair, the 
ſkin being of a reddiſh colour. The palms, if 
dilated, which the creature does in climbing, 
are large, but fo contrived as to be capable of 
contraction, which is likewiſe the cale in its 
walking; and that the palms might be the 
better defended from injury, at the ſetting on 
of each toe, there is in the palms a protuberant, 
| fleſhy, and almoſt cartilaginous body. In feed- 
ing it makes uſe of its fore feet to bring the 
| food to its mouth, as creatures of the monkey 
and ſquirrel] kind. The tail is without hair, 
except for a little way near the root, from 
whence it tapers to the extremity, and is co- 


rered with a regular order of {ſmall whitiſh 


ſcales, which for the moſt part are of an oblong 


wi- | hexagonal figure. Between each there is ob- 
m | ſervable a ſmall fxin or membrane, in which 
Iſo | they are fixed, and which is of a darker colour. 
ict | The ears of this creature are bare and without 
nes | hair, and, though ſoft and ſlender, and in co- 
ad | lour and ſubſtance almoſt reſembling the wing 
of a bat, are erect, and of an oval figure. Its 
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upper jaw is ſomewhat longer than the under, 
its eyes ſmall, black, vivid, and exerted when 
alive, but very much ſunk when dead. The 
neck is ſhort, the breaſt broad, and it ha 
whiſkers like thoſe of a cat. On its back and 
fides it is of an aſh- colour, or dappled with 
black hairs in ſpots intermixed with white, but 
its belly is more of an amber colour. 


Under the belly, between the two hindg 
legs, is a flit or aperture, about two iaches 
loog, but capable of greater extenhon, by di- 
lating it with the fingers; and this the animal 
can > exactly cloſe and contract, that the eye 


does not readily diſcern it. On each ſide c 


it there is a reduplication of the ſcin inwards, 
which forms a hairy bag, though the hairs ae 
very thinly ſet, fo that the ſkin is almoſt 
where to be diſcovered. This is the Marky 
pium, bag, or purſe, already ſpoken of, which 
all authors agree is intended to preſerve the 
animal's young, and fecure them againſt day 
ger; and the contrivance of nature in forming 
and adapting this part to that end is admirable, 
there being two ſtrong bones, not to be met 
with in any other ſkeleton, which have no n 
tion nearer or farther from each other, but 
ſtand always at an equal diſtance ; and thei 


bones are furniſhed with four pair of muſcles, | 


over which runs another pair, which perſom 
the office of a pulley. In the male Opoſſum, 
wh:ch Mr. Cowper diſſeQed, the Marſupius 
was not perceptible, nor the muſcles belongaag 
to it; but that gentleman, as well as Dr. o 


+ 
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ſon, obſerved the bones juſt mentioned, and 


muſcles running from them to the hinder 


legs. which are undoubtedly ſerviceable to the 
creature in drawing up its body. This Mar- 
ſupium, the Doctor found, is a membranous 
body, not very thick, though conſiſting of ſe- 
veral coats, which perform the office of mo- 


| tion and ſecretion ; for the cavity of the pouch 


is ſomewhat hairy, and the Doctor obſerved 
the hairs matted together by a yellowiſh ſub- 
ſtance, which ouzed out of the cutaneous 
lands. This liquor, diſcharged into the pouch 
— the glandulous coat, was of a — 


| ſcent, and had more of the peculiar Fœtor 


the animal than any part beſides; but after the 
Kin, together with the pouch, had been = 


for ſome days, and was grown dry, there was 


t an alteration in the ſmell, that what was 
very diſagreeable, was now become a 
perfect perfume, reſembling exactly the ſmell 
of muſk. In this pouch moſt authors place the 
Mamma or teats, but Dr. Tyſon found none, 
nor even on the outward ſkin, as is uſual in 
other multiparous animals; though he imagines 
the Opoſſum, the ſubjet of his diſſection, 
wht never have had a litter, and for that 
on the teats might eſcape his notice. 


The Opoſſum being a carnivorous animal, 
and particularly fond of birds, is endued by na- 
ture with a faculty of twiſting its tail about a 
mall branch of a tree, and thereby ſtretchi 
itſelf out to rob a neſt, or obtain its defire 
lood : nay, by this means it may be ſaid to 

R 2 fly; 
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fly ; for hanging thus by the tail, and ſwing. 


ing it> body to and fro, it can fling itſelf into 
a neighbouring tree, where its tail is ſure to 
faſten on the firſt bough it meets with, if it 
otherwiſe miſſes its footing ; and its hinder 
feet being made like hands, and furniſhed with 
a thumb, it thereby the more readily raiſes its 
body. 


Another thing obſervable in this animal 
is, that when it is in health there runs a ſmall 
edging round the verge of the ear, of a pet. 
fe milk-white colour; but this part of the 
ear being very thin and tender, it is eaſily af- 
fected by cold or illneſs, and then becomes 
jagged or crumpled, and the whiteneſs dif- 
appears: and it is on this account that Ma- 
grave, in his deſcription of the Tai- ibi of Braii, 
which Dr. Tyſon takes to be the male Opob 
ſum, ſays it has white ears, not that the whole 
ear is white, but only the edges. 


It would be tedious to give the Doctor: 


whole account of his obſervations on the 

ſum he diſſected, though we would not willing 
ly omit any particular that might be entertain- 
ing. We therefore add, what ſeems a peculiar 
proviſion made by nature for the ſafety of the 
animal, that the Vertebræ of the neck are fo 
ſtrongly and cloſely locked into each other, that 
though each of them may be reckoned large in 
itſelf, yet thus articulated they do not make full 
two inches in length; which thickneſs and 
ſtrength of theſe Vertebræ, as well as thoſe of 
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the Thorax and loins, and the prominent bony 
ridge in the Cranium, ſo well ſecure its neck, 
back, and head, that there would be no dan- 
ger of breaking any of them, if in jumping 
from bough to = it ſhould happen to fall 
to the ground. i 


We come now to an animal of ſuch a mag - 
nitude and ftrength, as, if not atteſted by au · 
thors of unqueſtionable veracity, we ſhould not 
have ventured to deſcribe or mention. This is 


the Cuntur or Condor of Peru, which Sir Hans 


Sloane, from the account of Captain Strong, 
Commander of a South-Sea ſhip, has taken no- 


| tice of in the Philuſophical Tranſactions. This 
| is an animal of the feathered race, and of ſuch 


an amazing bigneſs, that the Captain's men, 
who ſhot one and meaſured it, found it was 


| fixteen feet from the extremity of one wing to 


the other. One of its feathers was two feet 
four inches long, the quill-part near ſix inches, 
its weight three drachms, and above ſeventeen 
grains, and was concave on one fide, and con- 


| vex on the other. The ſeamen ſhot it as it ſat 


on a clift by the ſea-fide, and eat it, taking it 


for a ſpecies of turkey. They were told x 
e 


the Spaniards that they were afraid of theſe 
birds, leſt they ſhould prey upan ar injure their 
Children. 

To this account it ſeems proper to add the 
teſtimony of Acoſta and Garcilaſſo de la Vega, 
who ſay that the fowls corruptly called Condor 


by the Spaniards, meaſured fifteen or fixteen 
| R 3 feet 
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feet from the end of one wing to the others 
and that their beak is ſtrong enough to tear of | 
the hide, or rip open the bowels of an ox. | ; 
Two of them will attack a cow or bull, and 
devour him ; and it has happencd that one of | 
them has aſſaulted and eaten boys of ten or 
twelve years of age. But it is obſerved, that 
nature, to temper and allay their fiercenefs, 
has denied them the talons which are given to 
the eagle, their feet being tipped with claws 
like a hen. They are black and white, like a 
magpye, and on the fore part of their head 
have a comb, not pointed like that of a cock, 
but rather even, in the form of a razor. k 
is very well, ſays cur author, there are but few 
of them, otherwiſe they would much deſtroy 
the cattle *. | 
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In Braſil we find a great number of curiow 
birds, particularly the Anhima, or Unicorn. | 
Bird, ſo called becauſe it has a horn two & 
three inches long growing out of its forehead, 
but blunt and brittle, and therefore of no de 
fence to the creature. 
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Pr. Derham obſerves, that creatures lefs uſe- 
ful, or by their voracity pernicious, have common- 
ly fewer young, or ſeldomer bring forth; of which 
many inftances might be given in voracious beats 
and birds; but there is onc, lays he, very peculiar, 
which is the Cuntur of Peru, a molt pernicious 
bird, and therefore very rare, being ſeldom teen, 
and only juſt enough of them to keep up the tye> 
cies, but not to over-charge the world. | 
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There is alſo the Toukan, of the bigneſ 


s of 
a wood-pigeon, of a perfect jet black all over, 
except under the belly, where it is of a fine 
yellow, and round its neck is a ſmall circle of 
red. The natives bedeck themſelves with the 
feathers of this bird, on occaſion of feſtivals, 
dancing-matches, or other rejoicings. But what 
is moſt remarkable is, if the account may be 
credited, that the bird's bill is larger than its 


whole body, being about a ſpan long, yellow 


without, and red within. 1 
Another bird of Brafil is called the Cocoi, 


which is ſhaped much like our ftorks, and 


has a moſt curious variety of colours on its 


feathers. 


The Guara, which the Europeans call the 
Sea-Curlew, is ſurpriſing for its often changin 
its colour, being firſt black, then eh 
next white, afterwards ſcarlet, and laſtly crim- 
ſon, which grows decper and richer the longer 
the bird lives. 


Parrots, parroquets, and various birds of the 
ſame ſpecies, arc there as common as we haye 
wwcons ; and though ſome of them are moſt 
— feathered, they are in too great 
plenty to be eſteemed by the natives, except 
now and then to ule their feathers as orna- 
ments. | 


Of the eatable fowls they have turkeys very 


{ large and delicious ; and the ſame may be fad 
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of their other kinds of poultry, eſpecially 2 | 
white ſort of hens, whoſe feathers they dye of | 


a fine green, and mix with thoſe of other birds, 
which they wear about their heads and middle. 
They have likewiſe plenty of ducks and ſuch. 
like water-fowl, but it is ſaid the Braſilians 
will not eat them, thinking them infectious: 
neither will they eat any kind of eggs, efteem- 
ing them unwholſome, if not poiſonous ; and 
are ſurpriſed to ſee the Europeans ſo fond of 
them, and cat them without injury. 


The bats of Braſil, like thoſe of the Eaft 
Indies, are reported to be of a prodigious fize, 
and ſo bold and dangerous, that they will get 
into houſes in the night, and ſuck the blood of 
perſons whom they find aſleep. 


Their bees are ſmaller than ours, and with 
their wax they cover and preſerve their fine 
_ from being gnawed by worms or in- 


We think the ſeveral ſpecies of ſheep to be 
met with in Peru, are worthy the notice of the 
curious, particularly thoſe called Llama's by 
the natives. Their heads are ſmall in pro- 

rtion to their bodies, ſomewhat reſembling 

th that of a horſe and a ſheep, but the 


per lip is cleft in the middle, like that of 2 | 


hare, through which they can ſpit from them 
to the diſtance of ten pace: and this ſpittle, 
it is ſaid, if it falls on any cne's fleſh, makes 


a reddiſh ſpot, which is followed by an into- 
| lerable 
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bowing 
he bunch on the back, th =_ 
except the bunch on the , they m 

reſemble. Their o_ is from | wy © to 
they generally carry a 
hundred weight, walking with their heads 


erect, looking grave and majeſtic, and with 


ſuch a regular pace that it is ſcarce to be al- 
tered by beating. Theſe ſheep eat but little, 
and ſeldom or never drink, ſo that they are 


very eaſily kept, grazing upon a ſhart like 


a ruſh, with which the mountains of that coun- 


try are covered. It ſeems they are uſed by the 


Spaniards in the mines to carry ore to the mills ; 
and when they are once acquainted with their 
ſtage, they want no guide or driver. Above 


the foot they have a ſpur, which they make 
| uſe of to hold by among the rocks, ſo that 


they are wonderfully ſure footed. Their wool 
has a ſtrong ſcent, and ſomewhat diſagreeable ; 
it is long, white, grey, and fine. a 


The Vicunna's of Peru are ſhaped much like 
the Llama's, only they are ſmaller and nim- 
bler, and their wool being extraordinarily fine, 
is very much valued. Theſe creatures are 
ſometimes hunted in the following manner : 
Many Indians get together to drive them into 
ſome narrow paſs, where they have made ropes 
faſt acraſs, three or four feet from the ground, 
on which are hung bits of wool and cloth. 
At the motion of theſe, the animals are fo 
frightened, that they dare not go any farther ; 


| fo that they crowd together, and the hunters 


il 
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kill them with ſtones made faſt to the end of 
leather thongs. If any of thoſe creatures called 
Guanaco's happen to be amongſt them, th 

leap over the cords, and the Vicunna's follow 
them. The Guanaco's are larger and more 


— >< and in ſome parts are called Vi- 
cacha's. : 


Of the animals found on the coaſts of Ame. 
rica, particularly Brafil, Terra Firma, and many 
of the neighbouring iſlands, we know of none 
more deſerving the attention of the curious 
than the Turtle or Tortoiſe. But it is to be 
obſerved there are two kinds of Tortoiſes, the 
Land and the Sea Tortoiſe; and this latter 
in is of various kinds; but it is only one 
fort, called the Caret or Caretta, which fur- 
niſhes that beautiful ſhell ® ſo much admired 
in Europe. This is otherwiſe called the Hawk's 


bill Tortoiſe, whoſe ſhell is thick, and confifls 


of two parts, the one covering the back, the 
other the belly, and the two are joined together 
at the fides by ſtrong ligaments, which yet 
allow of a little motion. In the fore part is 
an aperture for the head and fore legs, and 
behind for the hind legs and tail. We are 
told that the under ſhell alone is uſed, which 


Mr. Cateſby obſerves, that the hard ſtrong 
covering which incloſes all forts of Tortoiſes 1s 
very improperly called a ſhell, being of a perfe@ 
bony contexture, and covered on the outſide with 


ſcales, or rather plates, of a horny ſubſtance, which 
the workmen call Tortoiſe- ſhell. 
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| they ſeparate from the ypper by making a 


kale fire underneath, and as foon as it is warm 


| it is eaſily taken off in Laminæ or leaves with 
| the point of a knife, without killing the ani- 


mal, which, it is ſaid, being turned to fea again, 
acquires a new ſhell. Theſe leaves are thirteen 
in number, eight of them flat, and five a little 
bent ; and four of the flat ones are ſometimes 
a foot long, and fix or ſeven inches broad. 


The beſt Tortoiſe-ſhell is thick, clear, tranf- 


nt, and ſprinkled with brown and white; 
* uſed in marquetry, and ſuch- like 
works, the workmen give it what colour they 


| pleaſe, by laying coloured leaves underneath it. 


Of the ſeveral kinds of Tortoiſes only one 
of them is eatable, which is called the Green 
Tortoiſe, its fat being of a greeniſh colour. 
The method of taking them is to obſerve their 


| packs in the ſea-ſands, and the next night 
| fit up to watch, and turn them on their backs, 


for then they are quite helplefs. Their blood 
is cold; and Mr. Smith informs us, that he has 
ſeen, upon opening one of them, at leaſt two 
hundred eggs, exactly round, taken out of it, 
about forty of which were incloſed in whitiſh 
tough kins, with a fubftance like jelly round 
the yolk, and were ready to be laid all at one 
time. Rogers ſays, he ſaw at ſome iflands in 
the South Sea, a Turtle that had at leaſt eight 
hundred eggs in its belly, a hundred and fifty 
of which were ſkinned and ready for laying, 
The female Turtles go aſhore to lay their eggs 


in the land, above bigh-water mark, where 


they 
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they leave them to be hatched by the warm 
beams of the ſun ; and this is effected in ei 
and forty hours time , as our author was In- 
formed by thoſe who made it their buſineſs to 


fetch them from ſome uninhabited iſlands, 


where they are vaſtly plenty; and where they 
| fee, almoſt every day, great numbers of young 

ones, not broader than a ſhilling, newly hatched, 
haſtening down into the ſea. The ſame is af. 
ſerted by Rogers above quoted ; for as they are 
frequently diſturbed in inhabited places, they 
ſeldom go aſhore there; and it is obſerved that 
the Hawk's-bill Turtles do not often come 
amongſt others. 


Almoſt incredible particulars are related of 
the ſize of ſome Turtles, as that one of then 


dred men, which is ſalted as we do beef, and 


which ſeamen in long voyages find an excellen 
refreſhment, as well as a cure for feveral indif- 


many parts of the Weſt Indies. 


We are likewiſe told that in ſome places the 
ſhells ſerve the natives for boats; and De Las 
mentions 'Turtles of ſuch a bulk as to creep 
along with five men upon their backs. 


* Other accounts ſay in about five and twenty 
days, which ſcems far more probable, 


will afford fleſh enough for two or three has. | * 


tions. Their eggs, which are about the 
igneſs of a hen's, will alſo keep for 'a con- 
ſiderable time, and are eſteemed good food in | 
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The Turtles being amphibious, they feed 
on graſs and weeds, as well in the water as 
on the land ; but they uſually make their re. 
fidence and find their aliment in certain mea- 
dows at the bottom of the ſea, where it is not 
many fathoms deep : and according to the ac- 
counts of navigators, when the ſea is calm and 
the weather ſerene, they may be ſeen cog 


on this green carpet. After they have fed i 


ficiently, they take their progreſs into the out- 
tets of rivers for freſh water or air, and then re- 
turn to their former ſtation. In the intermiſſion 
of their feeding they frequently float with their 
heads above the ſurface of the water, unlefs 
they are alarmed by any appearance of danger, 
in which caſe they ſuddenly plunge to the bot- 


tom; for the Tortoiſe having the benefit of 


lungs, ſhe can diſtend herſelf by an influx of 
air, and be brought to an equilibrium with the 
water, like a frog ; and, like other amphibious 


| creatures, ſhe is enabled to ſwim by the impul:e 
| and retraction of her paws, though for the ge- 
| nerality ſhe contents herſelf with creeping. 


Shells in general make a very curious part 
of natural hiſtory, on account of their great 
variety, the uncouth make of fome, and the 
beautiful colours and pretty ornaments of others ; 
but, as Dr. Derham obſerves, it would be end- 


| leſs to deſcend to particulars, and therefore he 


only mentions that of the Tertoiſe. But be- 
fides the beauty of this — it is an in- 
ſtance of the excellent proviſion the wiſe Crea- 
tor has made for the good of che animal world, 

Vor. XIII. 8 being 


2041 
being a ſtout guard to its body, and af. 
fording a ſafe retreat for its head, legs, and 
tail, Sb it withdraws within the ſhell upon 
any Canger. And it is worth remarking, that 
the ſhell ſupplies the place of all bones in 
the creature, except thoie of the extreme parts, 
the head and neck, and the four legs and tail: 
ſo that ar firſt it is ſomewhat ſurpriſing to ſee 
a compleat ſkeleton conſiſting of ſo ſmall a 
number of bones, and yet thoſe abundant! 
ſufficient for the uſe of the animal. | 
There remains another remarkable thing to 
be mentioned concerning theſe creatures, which 
is, that for two or three months in the year 
they leave their common haunte, where they 
chiefly feed, and reſort to other places to lay 
their eggs; and it is thought they eat nothin 
during that ſeaſon, fo that both males 
females grow very lean. This however is cer. 


tain, that the Land-Tortoiſe, who is formed 


much in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
ſea, is able to ſubſiſt ſeveral months without | 


food ; for thoſe which are kept in gardens out 
of curioſity in England are obſerved to bury 
themſelves in the ground on the approach of 
winter, and there remain in a kind of ſleepy 
ſtate, till the return of the ſpring invites them 
to leave their ſubterraneous retirement ; for 


| 


which, according to Dr. Derham, they are ad- 


mirably adapted by the ſtructure of their hear 
and lungs “. | 
Aſtet 


To the long abſtinence of brute animals, out 


author adds one or two inſtances of extraordinir} | 
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After the tortoiſe it is natural enough to 
mention the Armadillo, an animal found in 
| the 


abſtinence among mankind; and firſt that of Martha 
Taylor, born in Derbyſhire, who by a blow on the 
back fell into ſuch a proftration of appctite, that 
ſhe took little ſuſtenance, but ſome drops with a 
feather for thirteen months, and ſlept very little 
too all the time. The Doctor then mentions the 
caſe of 8. Chilton of Tinſbury near Bath, who 
often ſlept for ſeveral weeks togethe: ; which cafe 
being very extraordinary, we hope an extract of « 


from the Philoſophical Tranſactions will not be un- 


acceptable to the reader. This Chilton was a la- 


bout ing man, about twenty-five years of age, not 
fat but fleſhy, and on the 13th of May 1694, with- 
out any viſible cauſe, fell into a profound ſleep, 
out of which he could by no means be rouſed by 
| thoſe about him, but after a month's time he roſe 


of himſelf, put on his cloaths, and went about his 
buſineſs of 1 as uſual. From this time 
till about the gth of April x696, he remained free 
from any extraordinary drowſineſs, but then fell 
into his ſleeping fit again. After ſome days his 
friends were prevailed on to try what remcdies 
might effect; and accordingly one Mr. Gibbs, an 
apothecary, bled, bliſtered, cupped, and fcarified 
him, and uſed all the external irritating medicines 
he could think of, but all to no purpoſe. Victuals 
ſtood by him as before, which he eat now and 
then, but nobody ever faw him eat or evacuate, 
though he did both as he had occaſion; and 
ſometimes they found him faſt aſleep with the 
pot in his hand in bed, and ſometimes with 
his mouth full of meat. In this manner he lay 
till the 7th of Auguſt, which was feventeen 
weeks from the time _ he began to fleep; and 

2 | then 
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the Weſt Indies, and in Guinea, which has its 
back covered with a hard ſhell, that ſeems to 


4 


then he awaked, put on his cloaths, and walked 
about the room, not knowing he had flept fo long, 
till going into the fields he found people buly in 
getting in their harveſt, and he remembered that 
when he fell afleep they were ſowing their oats and 
barley. From this time he remained well till the 
17th of Auguſt 1697, when he complained of a 
ſhivering and a coldneſs in his back, vomited once 
or twice, and the ſame day fell faſt aſleep again. 
Dr. Oliver, from whom this account is ta 

went to ſee him, and felt his pulſe, which was 
then very regular, he was in a breathing ſweat, 
and had an agreeable warmth all over his body, 
The Doctor then put his mouth to his ear, and 
called him as loud as he could ſeveral times by his 
name, pulled him by the ſhoulders, pinched his 
noſe, ſtopped his mouth and noſe together, but to 
no purpoſe, the man not giving the leaſt ſign of his 
being ſenſible. Upon this the Doctor held a phial 
with Spirit of Sal Armoniac under one of his 
noftrils, and injected about half an ounce of it up 
the ſame noſtril, but it only made his noſe run, 
and his eye-lids ſhiver and tremble a little. Find- 
ing no ſucceſs this way, the Doctor crammed that 
noſtril with powder of white Hellehore, and waited 
ſome time to fee what effect it would produce; 
but the man did not diſcover the leaſt uncalinels, 
The Doctor then left him, fully ſatisfied that he 
was really aſleep, and no ſullen counterfeit, as 


557 


tome people ſuppoſed. About ten days after, an 


apothecary took fourteen ounces of blood from his 
arm, tied it again, and left him as he found him, 
without his making the leaſt motion all the while. 
The latter end of September Dr. Oliver ſaw him 


again, 
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be buckled to it like a coat of armour. Its 
tail is long like a rat's, and is alt» covered with 
a ſcaly ſhell. The whole creature is not much 
bigger than a little pig, which it reſembles in 
its ſnout, ears, legs, and feet. it has four 
toes before, and five behind. 


Among the fiſhes to be met with in the ſeas 
of South America, particularly on the coaſt of 
Brazil, is a remarkable one called the Globe- 
ſiſh, from its orbicular form, or the Sea Hedge- 
hog, as being beſet all round with large ſpikes 
like thoſe of the land one, whereby it bids 
defiance to all fiſhes of prey, and has a fur- 
priſing facility of moving itſelf forward on the 


again, and a gentleman ran a large pin into his 
arm to the very bone, but he gave no ſigns of 
being ſenſible what was done to him. In this 
manner he lay till the 19th of November, when his 
mother hearing him make a noiſe, ran immediately 
up to him, and found him eating. She aſked um, 
How he did? Very well, f:id he, thank God 
And again the aiked him, Which he liked beit, 
bread and butter, or bread and cheeſe ? He anſwered, 
bread and cheele : Whereupon the woman over- 
joyed ran down to acquaint his brother with it, 
and both coming up again preſently, they found 
him as faſt afleep as ever. I hus he continued til! 
the end of January or beginning of February, 2: 
which time he awaked perfectly well, remembring 


nothing that had happened all the while. It was 


obſerved, that he was very little altered in his fleſt, 
only he complained the cold pinched him mor- 
than utual, and ſo went about his buſineſs as 41 
ather times, | 
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water by the contraction and motion of thoſe 
prickles. | 


G 


ſeems to be none more curious than the Sea. 
Bladder, which has not been taken notice of 
by many authors. It is not unfitly ſtiled 3 
bladder, being in moſt reſpects like one, and 
ſwimming on the ſurface of the waves. It 


is of an oblong roundiſh form, five or fix 
inches in diameter, has a ſkin very thin and 


tranſparent, and, like a bubble raiſed on the 
water, reflects all the colours of the ſky. The 
inſide is only filled with air, except about a 
ſpoonful of water which ſerves to balance it; 
and underneath it has a ſet of fibres of a ver- 
micular form, which the creature extends or 
contracts, and thereby moves itſelf along. On 
its back it has a kind of plaited membrane, 
which it likewiſe expands or folds up at plea. 
| ſure, in order to take in more or leſs wind; 
and it is only by theſe two laſt circumſtances 
that they are known to move ſpontaneouſly, 
except when the wind is too ſtrong for them to 
reſiſt, by which they are frequently drove on 
ſhore aud taken. 


In the ſeas we are ſpeaking of, a- well az 
in ſome others, is to be found the little ff 
called the Remora, or Sucking-Fith, reſembling 
a herring, with creſt and fins, having a ſucker 
about two inches long on the top of his head. 
The mouth is wide, the eyes ſmall, the under 

jaw longer than the upper, with two _y 
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ſmall ſharp teeth. This 6h was much talked 
of amongſt the antients, who ſuppoſed, as ap- 
| pears from Pliny, that by ſticking to the fide of 
a ſhip, it was able to ſtop the veſſel under full 


| ſail, or a whale in ſwimming *. But, as Mr. 


Cateſby obſerves, a number of theſe fiſhes can 
do no more than ſhells, or corals, and other 
foulneſies of the ſame bulk, which make a ſhip 
ſomewhat ſlower; and in the ſame manner 
they may be ſome {mall hindrance to a whale. 
The ſame author aſſures us he has taken five 
of them off the body of a ſhark ; and hence we 
call it the Sucking-Fiſh. 


To this we may add the Pilot-fiſh, ſo called, 
as ſuppoſed to accompany the ſhark, and di- 
rect him to his prey; and Coetlogon aſſures us, 
from his own certain knowledge, that the ſhark 
is always attended by one or two of theſe fiſh, 
which on that account he will not devour, 


I} though never ſo hungry; but this favours too 


much of fable. 


The fiſh is of a deep blue, but the belly of 
a lighter colour than the back and ſides; and 
when ſwimming it appears much like a macke- 
rel. 


In the ſeas of South America, and eſpecially 
about the Tropics, are often ſeen ſwimming 


Hence they gare it the name of Remora, from 
remoror, to flop or hinder, 
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in ſhoals thoſe fiſhes we call Old Wives 
and Old Huſbands, which indeed make a 
very remarkable figure. The former is com- 
monly about ten inches long, and five in 
breadth ; has a very ſmall mouth, with ſha 


teeth, a large eye placed high on its head, two | 


noſtrils or vent-holes under the fore part of the 
eye, a riſing ſharp back, the belly fAatriſh, and 
the whole fith is covered with a hard cruſtaceous 
ſkin, of a brown colour, bat curiouſly marked 
with indented ſpots, which are large on the 
fides, and ſmaller about the head and tail. 
The tail is long and ſlender, and the fiſh can 
draw it into its body at pleaſure, as it were 
into a ſocket. It has four fins of a lighter 


_ rail, 
The Old Huſband, y > ap to be the male 


ſpecies, ſeems deſigned 
fence of the female, as well as his own, being 


armed with two ſharp horns on the fore part 


of his head, growing from a thick baſi-, about 
three quarters of an inch in lengtu ; and though 
but ſlender, they are ſo ſtrong, that he is ca- 
pable of giving dangerous wounds to the ſides 
of an enemy. His hinder part is likewiſe well 

ed with two long fins like his horns, one 
on each fide of the belly near the tail; and 
when cloſely chaſed, he draws up his tail, and 


* Paſcoe Thomas ſays, they found plenty of 
theſe fiſh, amongſt others that he mentions, at the 
iland of St, Catharine's, on the coaſt of Braſil. 
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bids dehance with his horns to his purſuers * 
Theſe two fiſhes ſwim together in company, 


and, except the horns, they pretty much re- 


ſemble each other. 


But to return to the land, where we ſhall 


| fad ſome remarkable animals not yet men- 


tioned ; and firſt it may not be improper to 
take notice of what ſome travellers relate con- 
cerning the various kinds of monkeys to be 
met with in the Andes and other parts of South 

li to be merry, 
others melancholy ; ſome nimble, and others 


| heavy ; {ome hairy, others almoſt naked; of 


themſelves timorous, but taking courage if a 
man ſeems to be afraid. There are likewiſe 
vaſt numbers of apes, ſomcwhat different from 
monkeys, with long tails, and of ſeveral co- 
lours, ſome black, ſome grey, &c. We, are 


| told ſtrange things of the nimbleneſs of theſe 


creatures, that they ſkip about the trees like 


| birds, and ſometimes hang to a bough by the 


tail, and ſo ſwing themſelves where they pleaſe; 


and that when the leap is too great for one 


alone, they lay hold of each other's tails, and 
ſs ſwing till the lowermoſt, with the aſſiſtance 
of the relt, gives a ſpring and lays hold of the 
bough, and to they all get over. _ 


Of the life nature is the account we have 


of herds of ſwine among the mountains above- 
mentioned, which have navels on their backs, 


and every herd has its leader, who is eafily 


known, beciuſe none of them pielume to go 


pefe:s 
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before him; and when this leader is killed, the | 


herd may be ſafely attacked, for they diſperſe 


as 2 vanquiſhed army. It is alſo ſaid of theſe 
creatures, that ſome of them will rub them- 


ſelves againſt certain trees whoſe bloſſoms they 


are of, and ſo ſhake them off for the reſt 
to eat, who in their turn do the ſame for their 
companions, 


But the moſt ſurpriſing relations travellers 
entertain us with, are concerning the multitude 


and monſtrous fize of the ſerpents of Braſil. 


We are told of ſome that are thirty feet long or 
upwards, and as big about as a hogfhead “, ſo 
that they can ſwallow at once a whole buck 
or a man, and eaſily take either of them by 
throwing their tails round them ; and hence 
this frightful creature has obtained the name of 
the Rocbuck Serpent. Nay, to carry the mat- 
ter ſtill farther, we are likewiſe told of a water- 
inake in Brafil, near forty feet long, and every 
way proportionable, in whoſe body were found 
two wild boars he had ſwallowed. 


As for the Amphiſbana, or ſerpent with two 


heads, it is generally looked upon as a fictitious 
animal. 


* This ſomewhat exceeds the account we have 
already given of the ſerpents of Congo; but the 
dimentions fo nearly agree, that we ſuppole they 
are of the lame ſpecies, if there are in reality any 
ſuch ſerpents in nature. Mr. Rogers tells us, that 
he much ſuſpected the truth of the account he had 
of this monitrous Braſilian ſerpent, till he had it 
confirmed by the governor of the country. 


Though 
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Though theſe accounts may be exaggerated, 
it is certain that Braſil is remarkable for large 


ſerpents and other venomous creatures. There 


is one called Ibaboka, which is between three 
and four yards long, and of a conſiderable 
thickneſs. Its colours are various, as black, 
white, red, green, &c. and its bite mortal, but 
the poiſon works the ſloweſt of any. On the 
other hand they have a little * ani- 
mal of ſo venomous a nature, that its Hing is 
ablolutely mortal, unleſs the part be imine- 
diately cut off, or burnt with a red-hot iron. 
Some of their ſcorpions are tour or five feet 
long, but their ſting is not reckoned fo danger- 


ous as thoſe in Europe. They have alſo lizards 


three or four feet in length, and in great num- 
bers; and allo creatures called Centipedes, or 
Hundred Legs, very venomous and trouble- 
ſome. Add to theſe thole little animals, men- 
tioned in the Philoſophical Tranſactious, NY. 
139, called Poux de Pharaon, that is, Pharaoh's 
Lice, which get into the feet between the ſkin 
and the fleſh, growing in one day a big as 
beans ; and if they are not preſently extracted, 
they caule an intolerable ulcer, and the whole 
foot corrupts, | 


END or V OL. XIII. 
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An elegant Engraving of Lord Chief Juſtice 
PR Ar r, is given in the | 


COMPLETE MAGAZINE of KNOW. 

LEDGE and PLEASURE, No. III. for 
June, which was 1 on Monday the 2d day 
of July, price only 6d. Printed fer J. PaxxE. 
at the Feathers in Pater - noſter-Row, and fold by 
J. Hoey, jun. in Dublin, C. Ethrington in York, 
and all the bookſellers and news- carriers in Great 
Britain : beſides which, this number is illuſtrated 
with a view of Sion Houle in Middleſex, very 
neatly engraved; and contains many uſeful and 


entertaining particulars. | 


Beſides the occaſional pieces of Wit and Humour; 
a greater variety of uſeful articles, than is to be 


found in any other monthly publication; and very 
elegant copper-plates. f 
Many ſubjects are given which were never attempted 
in Magazines: Such as, | 
(.) The beſt 8 — en- 
| > the attention of the public, properly ranged 
| their various heads, and A — to 
give in a ſmall compaſs, the material ſubjects that 
- been publiſhed in the courſe of the month, 
whether on politics or miſcellaneous hints, oblcr- 
vations, and debates, by which every popular 
ſion will be inſerted, without tiring the reader 
with any thing foreign to the purpoſe. 
(2.) A judicious abridgment of authentic and 
entertaining Voyages and Travels through every 


of the globe. 
My A View of Sir Isaac NewToON's Philo- 


fophy, explaining the curious diſcoveries in that 
ſyſtem, ſo as to make them univerſally known. 
(4.) Eſſays on Trade and Commerce in their 


fey: ral branches. | 
(5.) A ſelect collection of ſuch Debates in Par- 


hament, as have ariſen upon the molt 1 rtant 
quzitions in both houſes. 6 
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